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Home News.—The German Reichstag opened its ses- 
sion on September 30 and immediately proceeded to take 
up the question of the treaty with the United States. With 
the exception of a single brief speech, 
; in which one of the Communists vio- 

aeunienn Svemy lently attacked the United States, no 
voice was raised against ratification. The vote was a 
rising one, and was declared by President Loebe to be 
overwhelmingly in the affirmative. The Communists voted 
in the negative and a few of the German People’s party 
abstained from voting, but the majority was so pronounced 
that the votes were not even counted. President Loebe ex- 
pressed gratitude and satisfaction at the resumption of 
friendly relations with the last of Germany’s enemies. 


Among other things he said: 


By virtue of this resolution, normal relations between the two 
countries wil be restored. I gladly take occasion to express 
satisfaction that further pending matters can now be settled by 
negotiation. I believe I voice the views of a great majority of the 
House, perhaps of all, in expressing the expectation that friendly 
relations between the United States and Germany, which were 
interrupted by the war, will henceforth and for all time remain 
undisturbed. 


In the Senate of the United States there has been a 


Germany Ratifies 


layed. Notwithstanding the attitude of the Administration 
and the additional fact that a number of Senators are in 
favor of its policy, the matter will be brought up for a 
final vote on October Io. 


The National Unemployment Conference, invited by 
President Harding to undertake a survey of the unem- 
ployment situation and to devise ways and means for its 
relief, opened formally at Washington 
on September 27, with a speech by the 
President in which he pointed out that 
the present labor difficulties were a natural reaction of the 
war, that the United States was perfectly sound economi- 
cally, and that the path to a remedy for the acuteness of the 
present crisis was through mutual and general cooperation. 
He deprecated any distribution of public money : 

I would have little enthusiasm for any proposed relief which 
seeks either palliation or tonic from the public treasury. The 
excess of stimulation from that source is to be reckoned a 
cause of trouble rather than a source of cure. We should 
achieve but little in a remedial way if we continued to excite 


a contributing cause. 
Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, who was in charge 


of the conference, insisted that the solution lay outside the 
sphere of legislation, and that paternalism should be 
avoided at any cost. The only thing necessary was to 
mobilize the intelligence of the country in an effort to 
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provide the people with the means of earning their daily 
bread. The general purpose of the Conference was an- 
nounced as follows: 

The initial efforts of the Conference are being directed to 
meeting the emergency needs of the unemployment situation. 
Simultaneously with this, an exhaustive study will be made in 
order to bring out the exact facts concerning unemployment. 
Estimates of the number of unemployed vary from 3,500,000 
to 5,500,000, and it is felt that reliable data as to the extent, 
geographical distribution and industrial distribution, are 
imperative before relief measures can be put into effect. 
To accomplish the immediate meeting of the emergency in 
the shortest possible time, the Conference has been organized 
into twelve small committees. Each committee is particularly 
equipped to handle the subject assigned to it, is small cnough 
to operate with speed. Each of these ccmmittees will originate, 
study and recommend practical measures for meeting the 
emergency After the emergency measures and the collection 
of statistics are completed, the Conference will be regrouped 
into committees whose function will be to recommend per- 
manent measures by which unemployment can be held at a 
minimum. 

Committees were appointed as follows: Unemployment 
statistics, employment agencies and registration, emer- 
gency State and municipal measures and public works, 
emergency measures by manufacturers, emergency meas- 
ures in transportation, emergency measures in construction, 
emergency measures in mining, emergency measures in 
shipping, and public hearings. The personnel of the com- 
mittees consisted of representatives of both employers and 
labor. 

Among the tentative suggestions made by the various 
committees were the “ split week,” in which two workmen 
would divide the week between them, each working three 
days; “ rotation,” by which men would work on alternate 
days; the preparation of surplus stock by manufacturers 
in anticipation of the revival of demand; and the repair 
and improvement of plants. It was also suggested that 
manufacturers and retail dealers reduce their prices to a 
level *n keeping with the present price of raw materials, 
accepting, if need be, a loss on materials which were pur- 
chased when prices were higher. Reduction in prices would 
bring about general buying, with increased demand and 
extended facilities for labor. It was also proposed that 
the funds extended by the Government to the railroads 
should be largely employed in making repairs. The mining 
situation could be bettered, it was said, by effecting an 
all-year program of purchases, which might be facilitated 
by granting authority to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make seasonal rates for coal transportation. It 
was also thought that the system used in employment 
agencies and registration of New York was about the best 
that could be devised and might profitably be imitated 
elsewhere. Discouragement of indiscriminate collecting 
was also recommended. Money so given, it was declared. 
would be more usefully employed in stimulating industry. 
The committee on unemployment statistics reported that 
there were not fewer than 3,500,000 and not more than 
5,500,000 unemployed in the United States, and that of 
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this number something like 2,000,000 were emergency 
cases. 

Among the definite emergency suggestions, made in the 
Steering Committee’s report on September 30, were the 
following: That present conditions cannot be met without 
positive organization of the country, that this organization 
could best be made if it were taken up as a community 
problem with the mayors in charge, under supervision and 
with the support of the Governors, and if local existing 
agencies, private and public, were coordinated and utilized, 
priority of employment being given to residents in each 
section. Private individuals, the owners of homes, hotels, 
offices, and the like, could help if they made arrangements 
to have repairs, cleaning and alterations done during the 
winter ; municipalities should expand their school, street, 
sewerage and repair work as far as possible; the Federal 
authorities should expedite the construction of public build- 
ings and public works covered by existing appropriations. 

In the opinion of the Conference, the greatest field for 
relief is to be found in the construction industry, for more 
than 2,000,000 persons could be employed in the building 
of homes, of which more than 1,000,000 are needed. Con- 
struction could be facilitated by reducing undue costs and 
malignant combinations, and to this end the Conference 
recommended that investigations be made officially and 
locally, with a view to determining and removing abuses. 
The Conference adjourned on September 30, but will meet 
again on October 10, after additional reports have been 
made, in order to consider a permanent program. 


Austria and Germany.—Mgr. Francis A. Rempe, who 
was sent to act as the representative of the American 
Hierarchy in its relief work carried on in behalf of the 
Catholic population of Germany and 

to Americau Austria, has now published his report. 
Bishops It deals both with the condition of 
these two countries as he found them during his tour of 
inspection, from February 4 to May 7, and of his careful 
disbursement of the relief collections that had been taken 
up in the various dioceses of the United States. The total 
of these collections amounted to the notable sum of 
$768,656.69, of which $665,938.95 was distributed and 
the balance of over $100,000 reserved for future needs. 
Here is Mgr. Rempe’s description of conditions as they 
existed at the time of his investigation in Germany and 
Austria. Industrial activity has certainly increased since 
then: 

In passing through these countries one is at first glance sur- 
prised by the almost normal appearance of things. The streets are 
clean and alive with the usual concourse of people on business 
or pleasure bent; railroad trains and street cars are functioning 
regularly and punctually, and are conveying large numbers of 
passengers; the theaters are playing to the usual crowd of patrons, 
and a long line of men, women and children of all classes waiting 
to buy their tickets, is not an unusual sight; the hotels and restau- 
rants are very much frequented, and offer an ample bill of fare. 
These surface manifestations perplex and disconcert the visitor 
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who has come in response to Europe’s call for help, and if he is 
satisfied with mere appearances he may cable home that condi- 
tions are not so bad as they have been pictured. But a more 
thorough investigation opens up a new view, and soon dispels 
this too favorable impression. First of all, it soon becomes 
painfully apparent that industry is almost paralyzed. With the 
exception of the Ruhr district, there is little evidence of busy 
factories. Again, the stores are idle, and this is not to be won- 
dered at when one sees the prices at which goods are marked, and 
which are entirely out of proportion to the wages earned. ; 

But I came principally to study the need among Catholics. 
Catholic Germany numbers about 21,000,000, and present-day Aus- 
tria between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000. Everyone knows that the 
Catholics of these countries have been a progressive and valuable 
portion of the population. Under the leadership of an enlightened 
Hierarchy and zealous clergy, with the aid of a wonderfully effi- 
cient press, they have made their influence felt to a remarkable 
degree in private and public life. In the very heart of indus- 
trial Germany they are in the vast majority, and in the rural dis- 
tricts they have a substantial following. Their sound economic 
condition stands reflected in their churches, their educational and 
charitable institutions. 

In ordinary times, Catholics gloried in equipping their institu- 
tions to the last word of completeness, so much so that they 
could bear comparison with those of more favored lands. All this 
has suddenly changed, for in the economic breakdown the Catho- 
lic institutions have likewise been brought to the verge of ruin. 
A loek at the map of Germany convinces us that the territories 
exposed to the enemy, and now forming the occupied area, or 
districts in some way molested by the present unnatural inter- 
ferences of normal life, are the ones thickly populated by Catho- 
lics. In Austria where the vast majority of the population is 
Catholic, the adherents of our religion are again the chief suf- 
ferers. The result is all too manifest in Catholic institutions. 
In the seminaries, the theological students still wear their old 
army uniforms for want of cassocks, and are inconvenienced by 
the lack of textbooks and breviaries, not to speak at all of the 
hardships placed upon them by the diminished quantity and quality 
of the food, and the deteriorated equipment of the buildings. 
In orphanages and similar institutions the chief need is that of 
an ample supply of linen. In all my visits I found scarcely one 
institution which in this regard could satisfy the very minimum 
which our sense of fitness would demand. The poverty of all 
these institutions is aggravated by the fact that during the war 
they were heavily mortgaged in order to provide the bare neces- 
saries of life, and so to their other obligations that of raising the 
interest is now unfortunately added. It is easily understood that 
under these circumstances the diocesan authorities are besieged 
by petitions for help which in many cases they cannot give at all, 
or only to a very limited extent. 

If under such adverse conditions the Church was at all able 
to maintain these institutions, it was because with the cessation 
of actual hostilities a ceaseless stream of gifts (love gifts the Ger- 
mans call them) came to them from our shores. Nothing ever 
astonished me so much as the recital of the number, extent and 
power of the small donations, as they came without order or 
methed to the institutions, families and individuals in Germany 
and Austria. Many times I have been assured that a gift of a 
few dollars, or a food package, kept a convent or a family from 
starvation. Never before did I realize the goodness and greatness 
of our people so much as when I saw and heard in thousands of 
incidents how the warmth of our charity had overcome the bit- 
ter feelings of animosity engendered by the war, and had changed 
our one-time enemies into grateful friends and enthusiastic 


admirers. 
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When Mgr. Rempe’s report was submitted by him to 
the Holy Father, the latter was most eloquent in his praise 
of the unparalleled assistance given by American Catholics 
under the leadership of the Hierarchy, but was equally 
anxious for a continuance of this relief work. That such 
a continuance is necessary Mgr. Rempe most emphatically 
declares. “ No one can travel through Germany and study 
the religious situation without realizing that for Catholic 
Germany this is the hour of destiny. Effective support 
from us, such as was given last year, must be a powerful 
factor in the titanic struggle that is now going on for the 
gaining of Germany for Christ and the Church. . . . 
Our Catholic brethren in Germany and Austria are suf- 
fering and they are in need of our charity.” 


Ireland.—After a long delay and, apparently, much 
doubt as to the proper attitude, Premier Lloyd George 
sent the following note to President de Valera, on Sep- 
tember 30: 

His Majesty’s Government have given 
close and earnest consideration to the cor- 
respondence which has passed between us since their invitation to 
you to send delegates to a conference at Inverness. 

In spite of their sincere desire for peace, and in spite of the more 
conciliatory tone of your latest communications, they cannot enter 
into a conference upon the basis of this correspondence. 

Notwithstanding your personal assurance to the contrary, which 
they must appreciate, it might be argued in the future that the 
acceptance of a conference on this basis had involved them in a 
recognition which no British Government can accord. On this 
point they must guard themselves against any possible doubt. There 
is no purpose to be served by any further interchange of explana- 
tory and argumentative communications upon this subject. The 
position taken up by his Majesty’s Government is fundamental 
to the existence of the British Empire and they cannot alter it. 

My colleagues and I remain, however, keenly anxious to make, in 
cooperation with your delegates, another determined effort to ex- 
plore every possibility of a settlement by personal discussion. 

The proposals which we have already made have been taken by 
the whole world as proof that our endeavors for reconciliation 
and settlement are not empty form, and we feel that conference, 
not correspondence, is the most practical and hopeful way to an 
understanding such as we ardently desire to achieve. 

We therefore send you herewith a fresh invitation to a confer- 
ence in London on October 11, where we can meet your delegates 
as the spokesmen of the people whom you represent with a view 
to ascertaining how the association of Ireland with the community 
of nations known as the British Empire may best be reconciled 
with Irish national aspirations. 


At this date it is a bit difficult to understand why Lloyd 
George continues to juggle with fundamental principles of 
democracy. This probable explanation of his conduct is 
found in the New York Nation for October 5: 


Unquestionably the British financial problem is a pressing one; 
and the Irish negotiations are but part of a general policy of re- 
trenchment in the economic sphere. . . . Until her finances be- 
come more stable, Great Britain has no intentions of breaking 
down the negotiations and resuming military operations in Ireland. 

. She looks upon the truce, not as an opportunity to settle 
the issue on a basis of principle and right, but rather as an oppor- 
tunity to recuperate for a settlement along the lines of her own 
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policy. The Irish, of course, are aware of all this, and for the 
moment feel doubly free to maintain the integrity of their prin- 


ciples. 
However this may be, Mr. de Valera answered Lloyd 


George immediately in these words: 

We received your letter of invitation to a conference in London, 
October 11, with a view to ascertaining how the association of 
Ireland with the community of nations known as the British Empire 
may best be reconciled with Irish national aspirations. 

Our respective positions have been stated and understood, and 
we agree that conference, not correspondence, is the most prac- 
tical and hopeful way to an understanding. 

We accept the invitation. Our delegates will meet you in Lon- 
den on the date mentioned and explore every possibility of a set- 
tlement by personal discussion. 


The opinions of the chief London papers are as follows: 


The Daily Express: 

The country will be grateful to the Prime Minister for the 
patient skill with which he brought the long drawn out preliminaries 
to fruition. We trust he will now pursue his task of reconcilia- 
tion and appeasement in the conference chamber with the same 
persistence and good will and with the same measure of success. 


The Daily News: 

It is now certain a conference will be held and though the 
negotiations may not be smooth and a series of more or less un- 
real “crises” is not merely possible but probable, the outlook is 
distinctly hopeful. For the mere fact that the conference is meet- 
ing proves the one thing that really matters, that both sides are 
in earnest in desiring peace. If that is so it is in a high degree 
improbable that they will part without achieving some tolerable 


settlement. 


The Daily Chronicle: 

We must not delude ourselves into supposing that the difficulties 
are all overcome. This is but the first big step that has been taken, 
this agreement to enter a conference where each side understands 
the position of the other. That it is a very big step indeed we 
think few will deny, for it presupposes on both sides the wish and 
the will to arrive at a settlement. Both know the fatal alternative 
and surely have the wisdom to determine jointly that under no 
circumstances shall this conference be broken up until a peace 
acceptable to both sides has been concluded. The task may not 
be easy. Under no circumstances can the Government give way 
on the essential condition that Ireland must remain in association 
with the Empire. 


The Morning Post: 

De Valera may well condescend to the favor which he has 
granted, for he will come to the conference as one who has 
already gained his point. Even the elementary condition that he 
should acknowledge the sovereignty of the Crown has been 
waived. The self-styled President of the Irish Republic has, on the 
other hand, committed himself to nothing, and he has gained an- 
other fortnight of that time which has been so invaluable to the 
Irish Republican army in the training, equipping and recruiting 
of its ranks. 

On October 11 the conference will take the place of the cor- 
respondence, but nothing else will be changed. The irreconcil- 
able antagonism between the Crown and the republic will remain, 
and De Valera will have less reason than ever to do anything to 
abate it. The question that is now in discussion is whether the 
community of nations known as the British Empire is to continue 
to exist, and, thanks to the present Government even more than 
to De Valera, that question is well on the way to being decided 
in the negative. 
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Poland.—The following is the joint Pastoral recently 
addressed by the Polish Bishops to their own people, in 
which they express their gratitude for the help America 
has given them in their distwess, but 
also point out the dangers of alien 
propaganda. 


The ravages of the war have made the situation of owr nation 
very difficult. Millions of people find themselves without bread 
or clothing. Children are suffering for want of milk. The noble 
nations of the Old World and of the New have come to our aid 
without regard to religious differences. The Polish Bishops, 
through whose hands the multitude of gifts has passed, feel it to be 
their duty to express to all our benefactors their heartfelt gratitude 
and thanks. Our hearts go out to all those who have so gen- 
erously succored us, to Our Holy Father, Pope Benedict XV, to 
that noble American citizen, Mr. Hoover, to the Children’s Re- 
lief Committee, to the American Red Cross, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus and not least of all to our dear countrymen in America 
with Bishop Rhode at their head, and also to the National Depart- 
ment in Chicago. 

But, while remembering all those who helped us in our misery, 
we, the Polish Bishops, must not forget another and not less seri- 
ous duty. We must warn the Faithful against the dangers threat- 
ening their faith, Some of these come from Protestant asso- 
ciations: the Methodists, Adventists, Anabaptists, Quakers, 
students of Bible classes and also those unfortunates who have 
founded in America the so-called Independent Church. In order 
to find easier access to weak Catholics, they come here and there, 
with material help to the needy. They open schools with lodgings 
for the pupils. 

The Christian associations of young men and young women 
must be mentioned apart. The are called “Y. M. C. A.” and “Y. 
W. C. A.” Their humanitarian action among the soldiers has 
awakened a not unmerited sympathy for them, none-the-less their 
Protestant attitude is a serious danger to our people. They 
propagate principles inconsistent with the teachings of the Catholic 
Church and spread a non-religious Christianity without dogma. 

In view of these dangerous tendencies and facts, the Polish 
Bishops warn the clergy, the Faithful, and the youth of our land 
against the anti-Catholic activities of these and similar organiza- 
tions. Our Catholic youth should seek Christ and foster a Chris- 
tian life within those organizations only that are guided by the 
Catholic Church. International associations should be formed 
solely with the Catholic youth of other lands. The Polish Bishops 
entreat the whole nation to support, morally and materially, the 
Catholic associations for the young, and thus deliver them from 
the temptation of seeking help from wealthier but dissident and 
Protestant associations. 


Further, we remind you that, by the natural as well as by the 
Christian law, all immoral dances, such as recently made their 
appearance from abroad, are forbidden, and indulgence in them 
constitutes a grave sin. We take advantage of this occasion to 
express our deep indignation at the godless fashions of women’s 
dress, which, steadily departing from decency, excites sensuality 
and undermines Christian modesty. 


The Bishops have several times branded the contagions of an- 
archy, Communism, usury, profiteering, groundless strikes, feigned 
love of Motherland intended only to hide private or party inter- 
ests. Once more we raise our voice in condemnation of these 
evils, and strongly advise peacefulness, economy in everyday life, 
contentment with moderate circumstances and doubled efficiency 
of work, for it is only by the united virtues of her children that 
Poland can fulfill her task. 

The document is signed by the Polish Primate. 


Joint Pastoral of 
Polish Bishops 
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The Danger of Constitutional Tyranny 


PETER V. Masterson, S. J. 


Spencer thought it was, essentially immoral. The 

State is a natural institution from the hands of 
God, and government the only means of accomplishing 
its ends and preserving its integrity. Government, there- 
fore, is not in any sense an essentially tyrannical institu- 
tion; it can be and has been, even in most absolute form, 
a beneficent and enlightening influence. Spencer would 
not appreciate this. In the history he read, government 
appeared as a coercive check, invariably of a highly op- 
pressive nature, thwarting the finest expression of indi- 
vidual freedom, and he felt compelled on this account to 
declare it essentially immoral. 

To be sure Herbert Spencer was not an anarchist, for 
anarchy despite its literature is a practical and not a specu- 
lative creed. What troubled him was a problem which 
perplexes political science today, the inability of the organ 
of government to effect a satisfactory adjustment of indi- 
vidual rights. The question is a knotty problem both in 
international and domestic legislation. Abroad there is 
just now great opposition on the part of the smaller indi- 
vidual nations to the super-national State; and at home 
the individual citizen is becoming convinced that he is 
gradually being shorn of certain inalienable rights. This 
condition is a source of wonder to many people; they do 
not understand how it has come to pass, how it could have 
come to pass under our form of government. 

Yet Aristotle long ago pointed out that the degeneracy 
of.the popular type of government was more to be feared 
than the decadence of the monarchy. It is most whole- 
some to remember this, seeing that so many monarchies 
have lately gone to their ruin. And he added something 
else which is worth while repeating: that a tyranny resting 
upon a popular suffrage, whose limits were supposedly 
clearly defined between the opening and concluding sen- 
tences of a written constitution, and whose operation was 
committed to the hands of the people’s representatives, was 
a species of oppression difficult of analysis. In a mon- 
archy the tyrant is always much concerned to preserve per- 
sonal popularity; it aids greatly in the administration of 
arbitrary rule, and fixes, too, in the mind of the people a 
mathematically accurate point of obligation and responsi- 
bility. Monarchy is what Bagehot called an “ intelligible ” 
type of government; but as this English writer continued, 
“the nature of a constitution, the action of an assembly, 
the play of parties, the unforeseen formation of a guiding 
opinion, are complex facts difficult to know, and easy to 
mistake.” 

Still, however conscious we are of the extension of the 
power of the State in the dominion of individual liberty, 


GG sieves tou of course, is not, as Herbert 


it is altogether certain we are becoming more insensible 
of the nature of the means it employs to effect and en- 
force this result. As government becomes more envelop- 
ing it naturally increases in complexity, and intelligent un- 
derstanding of its processes becomes more remote. There 
is thus removed from the sphere of representative govern- 
ment what is possibly its most potent check, an informed 
public opinion. In the beginning we might flatter our- 
selves we were a nation of politicians, a people who under- 
stood the free institutions at the base of our new Govern- 
ment, and an electorate which was determined to keep 
within measure their evolution. Today it is not too much 
to say we are a nation of ignorant politicians. Perhaps, 
there are not 100,000 people, outside the legal profession, 
of the present generation of one hundred millions who 
have read the famous charter known as the United States 
Constitution. Many no doubt, as a school-room task gave 
the document a perfunctory reading, but never again re- 
ferred to it. And of the nature, and the significance of 
important legislation both at Washington and the various 
State capitols, which has been so altering the course of 
democracy during the past twenty vears, the general public 
is quite unaware. Of course, the captions of this im- 
portant legislation are continually dancing before our eyes 
in newspaper headlines and magazine articles, but so little 
of the legislation is comprehensible at the first reading, 
and so much of the journalistic comment is ill-done or 
partisan, that we are left mystified as to the content and 
probable effects. 

Under a democratic form of government this should not 
be; cannot be, if democracy is to remain what in theory it 
professes to be. There is no accomplishing the rule of 
the people so long as the intelligence of the people is short- 
circuited from what should be the apt instrument and 
servant of its will. Democracy as a reality is in direct pro- 
portion to its comprehension and use by the people living 
under its sway; it otherwise degenerates into a hard- 
crusted oligarchy, more readily than the autocratic types 
of government. 

But because of its popular character we are less apt to 
associate autocratic rule with representative government. 
Still, there are certain indisputable signs that such can be, 
and perhaps, is the fact. The average man does little 
thinking on the matter. He is content to appeal to his 
feelings and impressions, and remembers, so he imagines, 
that he possessed no more freedom in 1900 than he does 
in 1921. Such, beyond doubt, is not the fact, but the 
average man thinks it is, or least is not prepared to prove 
it is not, and this is the point of capital importance. As 
the lines of portentous dispute, between the State and the 
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individual, the State and the family, the State and the nec- 
essary voluntary organizations within it are more closely 
drawn the opinion of the average man becomes of less 
worth. Yet his representatives are accomplishing this un- 
toward development of constitutional government driven 
on by various well-organized minorities, in which the unit 
is always of sanctimonious mien and usually of selfish in- 
tent. And so because of the lack of a guiding public 
opinion, and the mechanical intricacies of representative 
government, the assumption of power on the part of the 
Government grows apace, and, however genial it may seem 
to certain political nimcompoops to view the Government 
as a solicitous Pater, the danger of constitutional tyranny 
becomes of nearer consequence. 

For instance, it is idle further to discuss in our history 
the question of States’ rights. The question no longer 
exists, and despite a few late decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and the demonstration that the expansive power of 
police is still within the exclusive competence of the State, 
the question has been settled altogether in favor of the 
Federal Government, and at the present rate of accelera- 
tion what remains of the journey should be covered in the 
next five years. It is true, also, that the dogma which de- 
clares the Constitution a grant of explicit powers on the 
part of the several States to the Federal Government has 
received violent shocks in the last twenty years, and this not 
only at the hands of the legislative, but, and principally, 
from the hands of the executive department. Many an 
order from our Congress or President has issued to the 
country and found an overwhelming majority in its favor. 
But later reflection has shown it would have been far wiser 
to have endured the trying circumstances of the moment 
than to have invoked precedents apt to change the tradi- 
tional undefstanding of our Constitution. 
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One realizes a political constitution is not a dead thing, 
that it must experience growth and change, but both within 
limits and according to accepted principles, such as, for 
instance, that the notion of the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual States is not a mere fancy, but possesses legal 
substance, or that there is a reservoir of rights in posses- 
sion of the individual citizen which in the beginning the 
Federal Government never meant to assume. As it is, it 
would be easy enough, a process of not more than ten 
years, to change, by a method of amendment, the Consti- 
tution of the United States to a charter for Mr. Sidney 
Webb’s “ Socialist Commonwealth.” But this would not 
be evolution but devolution, change and growth by annihi- 
lation and political creation, which of course would be in 
accordance with the Aristotelian cycle. 

Nine-tenths of the people within the country do not 
believe such a phenomenon could occur. Yet it is within 
the realm of easy conception that in the course of a decade, 
the basic industries of the nation could become national 
property, the education of the people quite completely pass 
to the absolute control of the Government, and by the 
medium of marriage laws, maternity bills, better-health 
regulations, confiscatory taxation, the personal liberty of 
the individual and the family be arrested and then en- 
gulfed in the intangible philosophy of a better type and 
fitter race. 

This would be beyond reasonable doubt constitutional 
tyranny, very difficult to analyze, and hence quite unin- 
telligible. Videant consules. Or el.e we shall awake some 
morning to realize, as we now do in the comparatively 
trifling detail of prohibition, Mr. Anderson to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, that a minority has put the balance 
of the population in chains. 


The Violence of Capital 


JoserpH Husstern, S.J. 


through valleys and over ridges, on horse and 
a-foot, an army many thousand strong, perfectly 
equipped and provisioned, with rifles ready for use in their 
descent upon Mingo, Logan and McDowell counties, 
doubtless presented a dramatic climax to labor violence. 
No one can defend their action, supported and abetted as 
it was by tens of thousands of enraged men and women 
throughout those mining regions, in open defiance of the 
law. Yet surely it would not be for the operators, con- 
sidered as a class, to cast the first stone should their own 
offenses be written in the sand. 
Because of its magnitude and spectacular impressive- 
ness it will be well to take this single episode out of the 
tragic history of similar labor struggles in Pennsylvania, 


T HE marching miners of West Virginia, hastening 


Kentucky, Oklahoma, California, Illinois and other States, 
to consider it in some detail. It may be granted at once 
that more deeds of violence occurred here on the part of 
labor than on the side of capital, for the present article is 
neither denial nor defense of labor violence, but merely 
points out the fact, often too little understood, that there 
are two sides to this question. The reader, dependent upon 
press accounts alone, can hardly ever become even remote- 
ly acquainted with the real accountability of capital in all 
such instances. 

In seeking to assign the ultimate blame for this bloody 
feud in the mountain ridges of West Virginia, beginning 
with the month of May, 1921, it would be in order first of 
all to consider the effect upon the men of the very pres- 
ence of the Baldwin-Felts detectives, known by the miners 
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merely as the most detested gunmen in the service of the 
operators. It is, indeed, quite possible, and perhaps even 
probable, that the first shot was not actually fired by these 
agents, although the witness John Burt testified under 
oath that he had seen the detective Albert C. Felts fire the 
first shot. Yet who can say the struggle was not provoked 
by them? Under what government, the miners naturally 
wonder, are citizens of the United States living when such 
men can be sent without legal authority, at the beck of the 
operators, armed with rifles and revolvers, to throw the 
union men, their furniture, wives and children, out of the 
company houses? Such actions give tenfold power to the 
equally sinister revolutionary labor leader. 

For the purpose here described the Baldwin-Felts de- 
tectives left their trains for Matewan. One only of the en- 
tire company, it is stated, had even the appearance of a 
legal warrant for his action. Such evictions, at the pistol’s 
mouth, must not be looked upon as exceptional, but are 
the gentle method that has but too frequently been applied 
in dealing with the miners in this and other States. Miss 
Burgraff, who was employed in a hotel at which the de- 
tectives stayed before their fatal adventure, testified that 
they carried their rifles in packages as they came, and had 
their “short guns” at their sides. Detective Felts then 
threatened, she declared according to the Williamson dis- 
patch, that he was going “to get Sid Hatfield, Testerman 
and Blankenship.” What this means in the polite parley 
of the gunmen needs no interpretation. What wonder, 
when they reached Matewan and the evictions actually 
took place by men of this character, detested and abhorred 
by every miner, that there and then the opening battle en- 
sued? They were apparently looking for blood, and blood 
flowed freely. In the terrible street-fighting that now took 
place, seven of these men, including Albert C. Felts, were 
mortally wounded and never left that town alive. Accord- 
ing to later court testimony as given in a Williamson re- 
port, Mayor Testerman had been offered $1,000 if he 
would permit a machine gun in Matewan, where this fatal 
struggle occurred. The Mayor himself was said to have 
been killed by Felts in the fight that followed. 

The sixteen men charged with the murder of Albert C. 
Felts were acquitted by a jury, and the United Mine 
Workers Journal wrote at the time, under date of April 1, 
1921: “Their acquittal was the hardest blow yet struck at 
the Baldwin-Felts regime in the coal-mine regions of West 
Virginia, and it is believed that it will finally result in the 
complete elimination of that brutal gang of gunmen from 
that State.” It is interesting to note, as an instance how 
news is manufactured, that John W. Owens tells us in the 
New Republic for September 21, that he himself heard the 
officers of the Operators’ Association assure the reporters 
in the Association’s offices, that gunmen had never been 
used in the county. This, he adds, “during the trial of 
Sid Hatfield for killing seven gunmen, mind you!” 

Sid Hatfield, police chief, was the outstanding figure on 
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the side of the men, and came out of his trial as the idol of 
the miners. Other indictments, however, still awaited him 
and his co-defendants, and the ablest lawyers were on 
hand to expedite his way to the gallows should reason be 
found. But Sid Hatfield knew he was a marked man, and 
it was not the court he feared. At the moment when peace 
might have been restored by a little good will he was shot 
on the very steps of the court house. The man to whose 
account this crime was laid in the first place was C. E. 
Lively, a Baldwin-Felts detective. What a splendid op- 
portunity, again, capital offered to the extreme radical ele- 
ment in the labor movement by the employment of such 
men. 

Lively had operated as a detective, with a union card in 
his pocket, in Colorado, Illinois, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
other States. He had served a year in a Colorado prison 
for killing a striker and was now active at Mingo, with a 
monthly salary given as $225, besides his ordinary earn- 
ings at his regular work. Men of the character of Lively, 
who are not uncommon in such occupations, are often the 
prime reason for acts of violence on the part of labor. 
Such deeds are frequently enough instigated and fomented 
by them from within or provoked from without. 

“Have you ever followed the episodes of a great strike,” 
asks the Scotland Yard detective Thomas Beet, “and 
noticed that most of the disorderly outbreaks were so guid- 
ed as to work harm to the interest of the strikers?” That 
is a scent worth following, even though we readily admit 
that the passion of the workers or their own false princi- 
ples, which are but too common now, may at times lead 
them into folly. It is true, without doubt, that profes- 
sional “thugs” and “sluggers” have been employed both by 
capital and by labor. It is true, furthermore, that capital 
does not ordinarily employ spies for this purpose, but it 
is certainly known to have done so. Of this I might speak 
from personal knowledge, but other evidence can readily 
be given. Thus before the Industrial Commission of the 
United States, investigating the Chicago labor outbreaks 
of 1900, the detective Le Vin testified that he had received 
frequent application for “sluggers” from the Contractors’ 
Association of Chicago. They had even asked him on one 
occasion to arm his men with Winchesters and manage, in 
whatever way possible, to get into a fight with the strikers. 
“Could men be hired for this purpose?” the Commission 
asked. His reply is quoted here from the Report of the 
Industrial Commission, together with the questions and 
answers that followed: 


“You cannot hire every man to do it.” 

“But can they hire. men?” 

“Yes, they could hire men.” 

“From other private detective agencies?” 

“ Unfortunately, from some, yes.” (VIII. pp. 258-261.) 


POPOo> 


“Espionage is closely related to violence.” That is the 
calm judgment of Mr. Luke Grant, as given in the Re- 
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port of the Commission on Industrial Relations. ‘“Some- 
times it is the direct cause of violence,” he says, “and 
where that cannot be charged it is often the indirect cause. 
if the secret agents of employers, working as members of 
labor unions, do not always instigate acts of violence they 
irequently encourage them.” To be perfectly fair we must 
make a distinction between different detective agencies, as 
le Vin does above, but the danger is evident. Employers 
themselves, and certainly corporation stockholders cannot 
possibly know what is going on under cover of secrecy. 
Such activities, on the other hand, may be openly encour- 
aged, as has already been shown. Here are two instances 
to illustrate how far such action on the part of certain of 
these secret agents may go. The first account is con- 
densed here from a letter written by the editor of the 
Butte Daily Bulletin, and reproduced by Sidney Howard 
in his pamphlet on the labor spy: 

In 1918 two detectives, Shirley and Thorpe, were working in 
the local branch of the I. W. W. Thorpe held the position of 
local secretary and Shirley was the most active of the members. 
One was a Burns man and the other a Thiel recruit, in the em- 
ploy of the Anaconda Mining Company. The utterances of 
Shirley were the most violent I ever heard. 


Utterances that could shock the editor of the Butte 
Daily Bulletin were no trifling matter, since his account 
of his own deadly personal revolver battles with detective 
gunmen are cast off, in Hotspur fashion, as if he gave 
them no more thought than the taking of his meals. 

We next mention the Russian Jewish detective Iwana- 
kew, in the service of the industrial detective agency of 
\rmesworth and Cavett, who was detailed by them as a 
labor spy for the Youngstown Steel and Tin Company. 
This ideal “harmonizer” actually succeeded in establish- 
ing a Communist local among his fellow-laborers. With 
the workers thus involved, he next provoked a police raid 
upon his own organization, allowing himself to be arrested 
as “a blind” with the others. Unfortunately for him, 
through the watchfulness of an official of the Labor De- 
partment, the efforts of the firm to release him proved un- 
availing and he found himself awaiting deportation at 
Ellis Island. Usually, however, such spies escape safe and 
sound, while their poor dupes must pay the consequences, 
and labor in general is blamed for the actions whose ulti- 
mate responsibilty rests entirely and exclusively upon 
capital. But how, indeed, can the public ever learn to 
know the true facts of such cases which none but those 
most intimately concerned are likely to know, and to which 
the press will rarely give publicity, even when all details 
are sufficiently familiar ? 

To show how readily the West Virginia incidents can 
be paralleled I shall quote at some length from a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Special Convention of the Alabama 
State Federation of Labor, held in Birmingham, in Octo- 
ber, 1920, just a few months before the occurrences in 
West Virginia. The statements are, of course, entirely 
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from labor’s point of view. Yet it is well to understand 
how labor interprets these events. The coal operators had 
refused to recognize or even confer with the miners’ or- 
ganization. The official statement, whose truthfulness in 
every detail the Federation solemnly affirms, then con- 


tinues : 


When this refusal to work occurred, though in the most or- 
derly and peaceful manner, the operators, without the slightest 
provocation, filled the mining camps with heavily armed guards, 
and in Walker and Bibb Counties, dictated the appointment of 
these men as deputy sheriffs. These deputies were under the 
pay and contro! of the operators’ association. Many of them had 
been imported because of their desperate characters, and for no 
other purpose than to intimidate and brow-beat the miners into 
subjection. This was especially true in Walker County as the 
following striking occurrences will show. These armed and im- 
ported deputies, under the pay and direction of the Corona Coal 
Company, without provocation, ruthlessly threw families out of 
their homes without process of law, and created a state of terror 
in and around Corona, Townley, Patton and Coal Valley. 

That on the 13th day of September, 1920, while Will Bishop, a 
white man, was peaceably walking along the public road near 
Townley, he was commanded to halt by a number of guards who 
were stationed by the roadside. He instantly stopped, and as he 
looked around two of these deputies of the Corona Coal Com- 
pany who were standing a short distance away fired on him, three 
buck shot entering his left arm near the shoulder. He was car- 
ried to the hospita! and continued there until within the last few 
days, and has not yet and may never recover from this wound. 
This shooting occurred in broad daylight while Bishop was un- 
armed. 

Shortly after this a mob composed of the guards of the Corona 
Coal Company, without the slightest provocation, in broad open 
daylight, fired upon an inoffensive old colored man named Walter 
Harris, shooting him eleven times and killing him instantly while 
he was quietly sitting on the pump in the town of Corona. Five 
of the members of the mob perpetrating this cold-blooded murder 
have been indicted for murder in the first degree by the Grand 
Jury of Walker County. 


So the story runs on. But enough has been quoted. The 
question of the right of arming private guards, or deputiz- 
ing the sinister, and often criminal, characters likely to be 
furnished on such occasions by certain detective agencies, 
will be considered in another article. 


A Mirage in Religion 
MIcHAEL ANDREW CHAPMAN 


O the weary and thirsting traveler in the desert there 
appears, we are told, the vision of a green oasis, 

far off on the horizon, which beckons him onward only to 
di appear as he seems to approach it. Some such mirage 
glimmers before the rapt vision of the High Church 
Anglican, making him forget the hardships of the task of 
“living a Catholic life in a Protestant environment ” and 
urging him on towards what he fondly imagines is a goal 
which can be attained and realized. It is difficult for 
Catholics to understand the Anglican mind, because we 
fail to take these visions into account, or when we do, can- 
not realize that to our separated brethren they seem very 
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real. May I state briefly four of these illusions, which, 
nebulous though they seem to us, yet furnish a certain 
motive power to the Anglo-Catholic movement. 

The first is the firm and deeply rooted belief that the 
Anglican Church is Catholic by virtue of its “ Apostolic 
Succession ” and by virtue also of the formularies of the 
‘ Book of Common Prayer.” So bright does this illusion 
shine in the desert of out-and-out Protestantism which 
certainly characterizes the main body of Episcopalians, 
that it constitutes the chief barrier against conversions to 
the Church from the ranks of the High Churchmen. The 
Anglo-Catholic regrets that it is “ inexpedient at this time ” 
to erase the words “Protestant Episcopal” from the title- 
page of his “Prayer Book.” He practises, with great 
devotion, the Catholic religion, as he has come to know 
it; attends Mass, goes to confession, abstains on Fridays, 
calls his minister “ Father ” and sometimes says his beads. 
In certain parishes he is surrounded by all the alleged 
comforts and conveniences of Catholicism, and if, in other 
parishes, he misses these he consoles himself with the 
thought that the movement is growing and some day the 
whole denomination will be thoroughly committed to it. 
In this way he palliates the evident diversity of customs 
and teaching which he knows exists in the “ glorious com- 
prehensiveness ” of Anglicanism ; his eyes are dazzled with 
the beautiful vision of a branch of the Church restored to 
its ancient heritage, and so he blinks the inconsistencies of 
doctrine and ceremonial alike ; and by attending only those 
parishes which are to his liking, he plays the ostrich and 
ignores the great mass of his coreligionists who insist on 
placing a Protestant interpretation on the formularies 
which he depends on to establish his visionary claim of an 
unbroken Catholic tradition in his Church. The lacuna 
in faith and practise between 1559 and 1845 does not exist 
for him. 

The second illusion of the Anglo-Catholic is that his 
Church, being a true branch of the Catholic family-tree, 
and yet acceptable to many non-Catholics, embracing so 
many diverse practises, approaching so close to Rome on 
the one hand and to Geneva on the other, has been raised 
up by God to serve as the mediator and reconciler between 
Rome and the sects. It is not unusual to hear High 
Church ministers give this interpretation to St. Paul’s re- 
marks about “ the ministry of reconciliation.” Again the 
vision dazzles, and the dreamer ignores the stern facts 
that such mediation has been and is definitely repudiated 
by both sides, that neither Rome nor sectarianism is will- 
ing to admit or accept any such mediatorial office on the 
part of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It would even 
appear that the denominations are unwilling to unite with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church because of that body’s 
insistence on prelacy, while the attitude of the Vatican to- 
wards such a union is too well known to need comment 
here. John Henry Newman was the original seer who 
glimpsed the mirage of the via media. In his own time it 
went glimmering. Many others have seen it since, and 
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been fascinated by it. There are still eager souls who press 
towards it under the impression that it is a reality and 
car: be reached. That they accomplish nothing seems, 
strangely enough, to teach them nothing. 

Perhaps the most alluring mirage is that which shows 
the Anglo-Catholic movement as the restoration of the 
true heritage of Anglicanism. There is a subtle exhilara- 
tion in the thought that one is chosen by God Himself to 
bring back the Faith to a portion of the Church which has 
forgotten it. There is a joy, which those who have not 
felt it can scarcely envisage, in bringing the knowledge of 
the Real Presence to men and women who never heard 
of it; teaching confession to those who have, without 
knowing it, been longing for that very thing ; bringing light 
and color and fragrance into desolate sanctuaries, and 
giving the happiness of a fuller expression of the re- 
ligious impulse to multitudes who have hitherto imagined 
that the dry husks of Protestantism were the whole of 
Christianity. And this élan vstal of “ Ritualism ” quite ob- 
scures the disquieting consciousness that in the background 
lurks an utter lack of unanimity even among High Church- 
men themselves, that there is no certainty about the posi- 
tion taken, no common ground between it and the rank 
and file of Episcopalians who regard it as an exotic 
and temporary growth on the sturdy stock of their con- 
servative Protestantism. Yet who would not gladly nour- 
ish back to life such an apparently dead limb, which yet 
shows such amazing vitality—if only it were really a 
“Branch” in which the living sap of the undying Faith 
were known and acknowledged by all to pulsate ? 

- The most persistent, and oft-recurring form of mirage 
is that which frankly recognizes that the Anglo-Catholic 
movement is directed towards Rome as its terminus ad 
quem, and dreams of a “ corporate reunion” conditioned 
always on concessions by Rome zegarding Orders. “ If 
only we can assure Rome of the conversion en masse of a 
sufficient number, surely we can count on some measure 
of recognition.” Surprising as it may seem, there are 
many in the Protestant Episcopal Church who really be 
lieve such an arrangement possible, and many more who 
actually are convinced that some sort of agreement has 
already been reached between the authorities of the Vati- 
can and the leaders of the Anglo-Catholic movement. 
Just at present this illusion is especially real in certain 
quarters, so much so that some who were considered in 
the forefront of the movement have dissociated them- 
selves from it. Devoted clergymen believe it possible that 
Rome will make concessions. Equally devoted laymen. 
though perhaps more hard-headed, are convinced that cer- 
tain prominent parishes are being prepared for trans- 
ference in a body from Canterbury to Rome. There are 
even some who are putting off from day to day their own 
individual submission in the hope that they may have the 
joy of being one of many to whom the way will shortly be 
made less arduous. 

Mirage! Illusion! 


Dream! Upon these the traveler 
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fixes his longing gaze. Yet in the wilderness there is a 
path for wayfaring men in which they cannot err, a lodg- 
ing place prepared for them, a refug~, a city, not built with 
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hands, but real and tangibic and lasting. And he who 
prays for grace and humility may find safety therein, and 
the fulfilment of all dreams and earnest longings. 


The Swiss -Health Insurance Law 


A. J. MuEeNncH 


cialism is no longer to be feared. Some of the 
Swiss do not think this true. They view with 
alarm the plans that are being made to amend the present 
Health Insurance act, purposing to change the system 
from a voluntary to a compulsory basis, They see in this 
further evidence of the encroaching powers of the State. 

Ten years ago the National Council passed the Health 
Insurance law now in operation. Its passage marked a 
distinct victory for the principle of liberty over the prin- 
ciple of compulsion, strikingly reemphasized a few 
months later by a referendum applied to this law. In this 
referendum held on February 4, 1912, the Swiss people 
accepted by a majority of over 59,000 votes the enactment 
of their National Council. A long and historic struggle 
had reached its culmination. 

Already in 1891 National Councilor Forrer had received 
a mandate from the Federal Council to work out the plans 
for a health insurance law for the Swiss people. After 
painstaking investigations, especially of the German and 
Austrian health-insurance systems, he introduced his 
project in the National Council. The law was passed on 
October 2, 1899, and came to be known as the Ler 
Forrer. But all was not well. Rumblings of dissatisfac- 
tion were heard on all sides. A call for a referendum was 

ade. The petition for this was subscribed by more than 
double the constitutionally required number of 50,090 
names. The provisions making health insurance com- 
pulsory for all wage- and salary-earning persons of both 
sexes, no matter what their employment, provided only 
that their annual income was lower than 5,009 francs, 
were the center of attack. In many respects the Swiss 
are very individualistic. They prize nothing higher than 
their personal liberty, and hence are loathe to be put into 
legal straight-jackets. This aversion to becoming a ward 
of the State they showed in as crushing a referendum as 
was ever held in Switzerland. On May 20, 1990, 341,914 
Swiss voted against the acceptance of the law; only 
148,035 voted for it. All cantons, excepting the canton. of 
Glarus, rejected the law. 

A number of factors contributed to this defeat. Some 
of the large commercial accident-insurance companies, see- 
ing their interests menaced, were against the law; most of 
the employers were opposed to it, principally because they 
were obliged to contribute half of the premium for every 
employe insured by compulsion under the provisions of 


J ie opinion is occasionally expressed that State So- 


the law; the farming population was on the side of the 
opposition because the law was in effect a measure of 
taxation on their enterprises. The main objection, how- 
ever, was lodged against the principle of compulsion. 
Many persons were already voluntarily insured against 
sickness in trade-union funds, benevolent societies, and 
fraternal insurance associations, and with the State enter- 
ing this field of insurance through the medium of district 
and local funds as carriers of insurance, little chance of 
developing the private insurance organizations remained. 
The State would throttle what was left of the independent 
and free spirit in the private insurance carriers by put- 
ting the whole insurance business under the thumb of 
compulsion, even though provisions had been made to in- 
corporate the existing insurance agencies into the State 
system of insurance. The public insurance funds natur- 
ally would be the pet children of the State. The opposi- 
tion of the membership of the private insurance organiza- 
tions was most formidable, especially in view of the fact 
that their network of insurance reached out over the whole 
of Switzerland. In 1880.the number of mutual insurance 
societies, comprising all types, was 1,085, with a total 
membership of approximately 210,000 persons. A phe- 
nomenal rise took place in the two succeeding decades, for 
at the time the Forrer aid was under the fire of discussion 
the number of insurance organizations had increased by 
eighty-five per cent., while the increase in membership 
went as high as 141 per cent. It was largely due to this 
heavy onrush of the membership that the Forrer law went 
down to such disastrous defeat in the referendum of May 
20, 1900. 

The law of 1911 consequently had to take account of 
this strong current of public opinion against the principle 
of compulsion. A voluntary system of insurance was de- 
vised leaving it optional to the cantons and communes to 
make it compulsory for their jurisdiction. It is significant 
that not a single canton in these ten years availed itself of 
this privilege to establish a compulsory health insurance 
system. Some of the large cities exercised their right in 
this respect, but then only with regard to the functionaries 
and workers in the employ of the commune. Thus Berne, 
Zurich, St. Gall and Luzerne made health insurance com- 
pulsory for the municipal employes. 

In adopting the principle of voluntary insurance a radi- 
cal departure was made from the systems generally in 
vogue in Europe. Only Denmark and Sweden had estab- 
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lished similar voluntary systems. It is interesting to note 
that the Swiss subsidized voluntary system also stands out 
in sharp contrast to all the bills for health insurance which, 
since 1915, have made their appearance in a number of the 
legislatures of the United States. The Standard bill of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, whose pro- 
visions served as a model for the submitted legislative 
projects, is definitely committed to the principle of com- 
pulsion. The chief contention is that voluntary systems 
are a failure inasmuch as they do not reach that class of 
persons who are most in need of insurance. The facts of 
the Swiss experience hardly support this contention. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1993, the last census of the mu- 
tual insurance societies taken in Switzerland before the 
passage of the health insurance act of 1911, there were 
1,812 such organizations in operation with an average 
membership of 239 persons. Since the law required a 
larger average membership to guarantee safety of opera- 
tion, many of the smaller organizations were compelled to 
consolidate ; others chose to remain independent and there- 
fore did not elect to come under the subvention clauses of 
the law. As a result, even as late as 1915, only 535 insur- 
ance societies received the Federal subventions; but the 
average membership, and this is important, was 802 instead 
of the 239 of 1903, and the total membership was 428,879 
as compared with the membership of 432,798 in 1993, 
therefore only slightly lower. The increase since then has 


been phenomenal and shows the popularity of the law. Ac-- 


cording to the latest figures 825 insurance societies, with a 
total membership of 721,452, now receive the subventions 
under the law. This number reaches nearly every class 
of citizens, but especially the class most in need of 
health insurance protection. Furthermore, another class 
of persons is reached by private insurance, who do not 
figure in the official statistics. Almost all of the larger 
industrial plants have establishment funds operating 
independently of this subsidized system, for the reason 
that employers want to remain free from the investigations 
of books, accounts, wage lists, and ether business affairs 
by the State, to which they would have to submit as soon 
as they elect to receive subventions for the insurance 
funds in their establishments. In how far a wide class of 
citizenship becomes a beneficiary of the law is evidenced 
by the fact that the priests’ sick-benefit society in the 
canton of Valais draws subsidies from the Federal treas- 
ury for its insurance fund. 

It is also argued by proponents of compulsory health 
insurance that subsidies to private insurance societies, 
trade-union funds, benevolent associations, fraternal 
lodges, and the like, would meet with many constitutional 
difficulties in the United States. Switzerland surmounted 
this difficulty by using a part of the proceeds of the tariff 
revenue for purposes of subvention. Switzerland is so 
situated as to need a c« ~ ~aratively high protective tariff 
for its industries. Protection, however, by raising or at 
least by maintaining inland prices high, also raises the cost 
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of living; consequently a smaller margin. of savings for 
days of illness is left. The Federal treasury returns its 
gains from duties in the form of an insurance premium, 
thus in effect raising the real income of the insured. By 
one and the same measure the Confederation protects its 
industry and the health of its citizens. The Lex Forrer 
had provided a tobacco monopoly, the proceeds of which 
were to have been used to defray the costs of the adminis- 
tration of the law. This provision, however, was defeated 
in the referendum which defeated the law in 1990. Scat- 
tered voices are heard now and then demanding a tobacco 
monopoly for purposes of social welfare. Under the sub- 
vention provisions of the present law all health insurance 
societies, no matter whether organized along religious, in- 
dustrial, social, or political lines, are entitled to a subsidy 
as soon as they satisfy minimum standards of insurance. 
The complete autonomy of administration is safeguarded. 
Because of ample government grants, employers make no 
contributions to the insurance funds, in fact they are for- 
bidden by the law to do so as soon as any canton declares 
the provisions of the health-insurance law compulsory. 
Usually under compulsory systems employers pay at least 
one-third of the full contribution to the insurance fund; 
the legislative proposals in the United States provide that 
employers pay one-half of the total contributions. It is 
only in the private establishment funds in Switzerland that 
employers make a contribution either by endowing them 
with an initial operating sum or by annually setting aside a 
certain amount of the dividends for the reserves of the 
insurance fund. 

By making the existing insurance agencies the principal 
carriers of insurance, Switzerland also broke from the 
systems as generally established in Europe, if that of Eng- 
land be excepted. The National Insurance act of 1911 in 
England incorperates private insurance societies into its 
system of health insurance on condition that they are 
organized along :rutual lines; they are called approved so- 
cieties. Much criticism has been heaped on this system, 
which has undoubtedly influenced the projects of health in- 
surance as submitted for legislation in the United States. 
Up to 1917 the Standard bill still made provisions for the 
admission of the existing agencies as health insurance car- 
riers even though under discouraging conditions; the 
Nicoll bill, introduced into the New York legislature in 
1918 and later the Davenport bill of 1920, no longer em- 
bodied them in its proposed system. Only local and dis- 
trict funds, created by the State for insurance purposes, 
are permitted as carriers of insurance; trade funds and 
establishment funds may become carriers only under cer- 
tain conditions. This plan has found many proponents. 
In California, however, the two State commissions, report- 
ing on health insurance, recommended that the existing 
agencies be used as carriers of the cash benefit, whilst the 
State-created funds act as carriers cf the medical benefit. 
The Swiss insurance carriers function quite differently in 
as far as they take care of both the cash and the medical 
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benefits; they are organized on a private, mutual, non- 
commercial basis, much like the approved societies in Eng- 
land. The law distinctly recognizes the principle of self- 
help, seeking to give stimulus to its exercise by granting 
subventions to the private insurance enterprises established 


on its foundation. 

The proposed amendment which would make health in- 
surance compulsory for all Swiss citizens of both sexes, 
irrespective of their occupation or their income, is 
bound to meet with considerable opposition. The present 
system, though not without its defects, has operated quite 
well. Even though a voluntary system has many disad- 
vantages, its proponents contend thi.t a compulsory system 
has disadvantages of a far more serious nature. Principles 
vital to the nation are at stake. These cannot be sacrificed 
for alleged material gains. In view of the lessons of the 
referendum of May, 1909, it is douLtful whether the pro- 
ponents of an amendment, bringing in changes of such a 
sweeping nature, can count upon success. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


A Panacea for Readjustment 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

That “the time is out of joint,” industrially, socially, educa- 
tionally, and otherwise, no melancholy proof is required. The 
remedies suggested for this condition are a'ready as numerous as 
the pellets manufactured annually by a certain Mr. Carter—and 
the end is not yet. In some quarters there seems to be a dis- 
position to believe that some new panacea must be discovered to 
effect a universal readjustment. 

Nauseated by theories that only make perplexity worse per- 
plexed, I found it most refreshing to read recently in the Newark 
Ledger an article by the Rev. Jerome J. Flanagan, O.S.B., of St. 
Benedict’s College, in which the author sanely, soundly and boldly 
proposes as a cure for modern evils naught else than the Catholic 
catechism, its truths and precepts. 

Father Flanagan calls this neglected friend of our Sunday 
School days “a book of golden wisdom,” and applies its mandates 
luminously to the duties of loyal citizenship. In its teachings, 
he says, “shine forth pre-eminently the virtues of justice and 
charity—virtues violently trampled under foot by certain modern 
pseudo-patriots and 100 per cent un-Americans, who, by the 
weirdest paradox, assume to inspire in other breasts, for a con- 
sideration, virtues of which they themselves are utterly and 
criminally innocent.” 

“ With a tremendous and manifold task of reconstruction now 
confronting the people of this country,” he concludes, “there is 
undoubtedly dire need of a clan. It is a clan of all the citizens 
of this great Republic—of all without exception or distinction— 
from Atlantic to Pacific, from Canada to the Gulf; a concordant 
clan of charitable and cordial cooperation, faithfully working out 
in brotherly love and helpfulness the glorious destiny vouchsafed 
by a beneficent Providence under the Constitution of the United 
States of America.” 

Is it not a wondrous fact that we millions of American Catholics 
can assist mightily in “ setting right” the conditions of the present 
disiointed juncture, through both word and example, merely by 
getting back seriously to our catechism? Is not this possession 
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of ours in very truth a “ book of go.den wisdom,” full of healing 
for the nation? Why not make “ Back to the Catechism” our 
slogan? It means in reality back—nearer—to God, and that is 
where nations, no less than individuals, must place themselves if 
all is to be well. 


Jersey City. A. F. MM. 


Reaction and Theaters 


To the Editor of AmERIca: 

In the editorial in America for August 27, on the low standards 
of plays entitled “I Want Action,” your lawyer might better have 
said I must have reaction. As the editorial well states, we have 
had plenty of action. Authorities have been petitioned, criticisms 
have been frequent, both verbal and written, to the great relief 
of the critic but without benefit to the plays. Reforms have been 
tried and delegations have waited on producers, exhibitors and 
everyone else. As suggested in the article, cajoling, pleading 
and arguing have stirred no action. Censoring is always in order, 
but so far has accomplished but little. There has been action 
a-plenty; the results are nil. 

Looking back, I seem to remember that all these campaigns 
have been waged by individua!s, a few individuals trying to per- 
suade the managers and producers that that which they were 
producing was a!l wrong, that it was not good for the people at 
large, and that, therefore, the people at large should not get it, 
and did not even want it. The producers felt they knew better. 
Every known sign indicated that the people knew what they 
wanted and were willing to foot the bill. Reformers meant noth- 
ing to their bank books. They were simply noisy fe'lows for 
them to circumvent. If the reformer has no cash-carrying mob 
behind him he rarely reaches the heart and imagination of the 
producer, and never makes him actually reform the quality of 
his plays. 

Preachy, educational or even just pretty plays always mean an 
empty box office, and the last one to patronize them is the man 
who yells the loudest for their presentation. “Yes,” the reformer 
comes back at the producer, “ but in the long run they are bound 
to be profitable.” Whereat his experience answers, “I have been 
in the business many generations, look at so and so, he is doing 
long-haired stuff and starving, while gaze at my bank roll—I am 
a success.” To him a good 1921-22 season’s receipts are far better 
than fair results some ten years hence. To him the laws of 
economics center around the law of supply and demand, and as 
long as the demand is for jazz, or he thinks it is for jazz, he 
and his Wal! Street backers are going to see that the supply is 
jazzy. 

Just picture the following concrete example: A certain Mr. 
Dierker, whose name is probably unknown to you, as it was to me, 
a convert full of fervor and enthusiasm, has produced a really 
beautiful play called “ When Dawn Came.” 

It might wel! have been a filmatized sermon on faith, faith in 
prayer, faith in spiritual life, faith in God. The story is ex- 
quisite, produced amid the surroundings of the famous mission 
San Juan Capistrano. It contains a romance, appealing to the 
higher emotions, it sends one forth feeling the better for having 
seen it. There must be at least twenty-five copies of this film in 
every section of the country, available practically for every city in 
the United States. I doubt if a single Catholic publication has 
mentioned it, or even found out that such a photop!lay exists. 
Here is a picture appealing to at least twenty per cent of the 
population and it cannot get a showing. It has been turned down 
by every manager in one large town, and the producer is obliged 
to rent a second-rate theater to get it before the public. Maybe 
he will get out whole. However, he is learning his lesson. 


Think of it. With 18,000,000 people professing the Catholic 
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Faith, what could we not accomplish for good! li fifty per 
cent cf them should decide to make some one picture worth while 
for its producers, at twenty-five cents per capita, the result would 
be a financial wave that any person would jump for. Your 
lawyer would see plenty of action then, and all of it in the right 
direction, and the balance of the theater world would follow 
suit. There are such good plays, appealing to the best in our na- 
tures, that have succeeded. “ Humoresque” was such a play, and 
became a success because the Jews made it. “ Miracle Man” 
was another, forced on a wave of popularity by the Christian 
Scientists. It is this very situation that I think points both to the 
malady and the cure. 

These plays answered the emotional desires of both the 
“regular” theater-goer and the vast number termed the “ irregu- 
lar.” The former needed no bait to get him in, but the patronage 
of the latter is both difficult and expensive to solicit. In fact, 
irregulars are not worth going after, they cost more than they 
bring in, and the manager finds it more expedient and more effi- 
cient to play to the usual crowd and then pass to the next play. 
It takes too much effort and expense to reach Mr. and Mrs. 
Stay-at-home. They are not particularly interested, and if they 
finally wake up, it is always some time after the play has left 
town. It is the reaction in this type that makes or breaks a play. 
There is where action is needed to arouse interest among the 
non-theater-goers in plays that are worth while. This entails te- 
dious education and persistent nagging, neither of which is prac- 
tical or welcome. The theater-man is not in position to do it, nor 
would patrons accept it from him. 

It is up to some impartia! outside force to undertake the de- 
cision of what should be recommended, and, then having decided, 
to proceed to educate the public at large as to what should be 
patronized. In practise it means that a committee such as handles 
the “ White List,’ should view all plays that might come under 
the “ better-pictures ” classification, and then see that their recom- 
mendation gets into every Catholic publication. Together with 
this, there should be carried on a persistent campaign of educa- 
tion, telling Catholics to watch for play reviews in their own 
papers, and to patronize those recommended by the reviewers. 
There are many details and ramifications that will take care of 
themselves. 

To get the greatest ultimate reaction, action must be started at 
the ultimate source, and as the public is the boss and source that 
dictates to the producer, that tells him what it wants and how it 
wants it, it is with the public that we must start if we really want 
results; i. e., better pictures and plays. 


Oakland, Cal. OLIVER KEHRLEIN. 


Kindness in Anglo-Saxon and Other Countries 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At the foot of the editorial page of the Washington Post, on 
September 13, under the heading, “The Pope Helps Animals,” 
there appeared the following observations : 


The gesture of Pope Benedict XV in sending 2,000 lire to 
the Italian Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
should do much to direct public attention in Italy to the rights 
(sic) of animals. The gift was accompanied by a letter from 
Cardinal Gasparri, the Cardinal Secretary of State, written 
by the Pope’s instructions, condemning all wanton destruc- 
tion of animal life by unscrupulous sportsmen, especially by 
the use of traps, which inflict needless and untold suffering 
on the animals taken in them. His Holiness, who has a par- 
ticular fondness for birds, has also caused a circular-letter 
to be addressed to all parish priests instructing them to use 
their influence to dissuade boys from the evil practise of rob- 
bing birds’ nests and the snaring of the feathered creation. 
He further instructs all priests to preach sermons denouncing 
eruelty to animals in all its forms. 
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lt is a curious fact that all Latin races seem peculiarly in- 
different to the sufferings of animals. The advent of the 
taxicab in Paris was welcomed by every Anglo-Saxon, as it 
helped to put an end to the existence of that long-suffering 
animal, the cab-horse of the French capital. But unfortu- 
nately the mere elimination of the object tortured does not 
bring about any moral change in the population. France 
possesses a society which is supposed to be the equivalent of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals of 
Anglo-Saxon countries, but it does not seem to be very effec- 
tive, as it devotes more attention to rewards for kindness 
than to prosecutions for cruelty. 

To the Anglo-Saxon mind the necessity of kindness to ani- 
mals is so self-evident that no American or Englishman would 
dream of rewarding anyone for merely fulfilling such an ele- 
mentary duty. If the funds of such societies—French, Italian 
or Spanish—were devoted to seeing that those who ill treated 
animals met with the punishment they deserve, the habit of 
good treatment, first acquired out of fear of punishment, 
might end by being practised for its own sake. So oblivious 
are the masses in Latin countries to the sufferings they 
thoughtlessly inflict that it is on record that when it was pro- 
posed to found a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals in Spain some one gravely proposed giving a bull- 
fight in aid of the funds. 

With regard to this editorial I wish to say that I have no dis- 
like for the Anglo-Saxon race. Members of this race are prob- 
ably no worse than other men, but I do not think that they are 
any better. Many Anglo-Saxons have a smug self conceit which 
is not a little annoying to other races. But it is not for this rea- 
son that I am writing this letter, but because I wish to take 
exception to what is, in a certain sense, an arraignment of the 
Catholic Church under the pretense of praising it. There is a 
sneer at Latin races. They might have been called Catholic races, 
for that, probably, is because the Latin races are predominantly 
Catholic. The writer of the Post article seems to think that the 
Anglo-Saxon is kinder than anyone else. There may be some 
Anglo-Saxons who are kind to animals and even to children. 
The record of England, however, regarding kindness to children 
is not an enviable one in the coal mines or the Vurial clubs, nor 
is their treatment of children by the officially-sent Black and 
Tans of the present day marked by kindness. Cruelty to children 
in England has been almost proverbial in the past. On the other 
hand, kindness to children in Italy, Spain and France is con- 
tinually spoken of by travelers. I think that it is considerably 
more important to be kind to children than to be kind to animals. 

But is it true that the Anglo-Saxon is more kind to animals 
than other races are? Some individual Anglo-Saxons are kind 
to animals, but individuals in every nation have been kind te 
animals and others in every nation have been cruel. What about 
the bull-baiting and bear-baiting in England of old? Did not 
the name of bulldog originate in England? Even if it were true 
that the English and Americans are kinder to animals than 
other nations are, those who have seen both say that a prize-fight 
is far worse than a bull-fight, and that even a football game is 
worse than a bull-fight. It is true that the bull is killed; but 
football players are sometimes killed, and frequently a limb is 
broken. It were better that many bulls should die rather than 
one young man should break a single bone. 

Just one other point with regard to the editorial. The writer 
of it seems to think that it is better to spend money in punishing 
those who are cruel to animals than to reward those who are 
kind. I thought from all we have heard during the past seven years 
that inspiring fear of punishment was a Prussian thing. Surely 
reward is a higher motive than punishment. The desire of 
Heaven is a higher motive than the fear of hell. Both are good 
motives, but reward is the better one. It is to be regretted that 
such errors should creep ino the pages of so influential a paper 


_ as the Washington Post. 


Washington, D. C. Pau. R. Connirr, S.J. 
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The Census and the Filipinos 

HE first of the eleven volumes which will form the 
the complete census report has just been issued by 
the Federal Bureau. It is a publication over which the 
curious idler can easily spend a pleasant Sunday after- 
noon, and from which the statisticians will gather matter 
enough for volumes of commentary and controversy. The 
extent to which imperialism can go, for instance, is shown 
by a table on page 13. The United States, with its foreign 
possessions, iacludes 6.7 per cent of the world’s land area, 
and 6.9 per cent of the world’s population. But the 
British Empire stretches over 22.9 per cent of the area, 
and embraces nearly 26 per cent of the population, if 
Ireland be enumerated. Then, too, the merely curious 
will be delighted with an elaborate tabulation of the fifty 
largest cities in the United States, during the period 1850- 
1920. From this table it appears that seventy years ago, 
the ninth city was Spring Garden, Pennsylvania. Today 
this exalted position is held by Pittsburgh. The bearing 
of this change is seen from a more minute examination. 
In 1850, when Spring Garden was the ninth city, St. Louis, 
now sixth, was the eighth; Chicago, now second, the 
twenty-fifth; Detroit, now fourth, the thirty-first, and 
Cleveland, now fifth, the forty-third, while Los Angeles, 

now the tenth city, was not enumerated. 

Other tables lead to reflections that are pertinent; the 
enumeration of our foreign possessions being a case in 
point. To most Americans, the Philippine Islands bring 
up a picture of a savage people ruled by an American 
Governor-General; a pagan people waiting for the dawn 
of a Christian civilization. The blunt uncompromising 
figures of the census show that as a religious people the 
Filipinos and we Americans are not in the same class. 
On December 3, 1918, the population of the Islands was 
10,350,640. At that time about 8,603,318 Filipinos were 
members of the Catholic Church. The proportion of 
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Catholics per 100 population is, therefore approximately 
83. In the United States, rating the Catholic population 
at 17,000,000, the proportion is about 16. _ Taking the 
report of the Federal religious census of 1916, it is seen 
that the religious population of this country, including 
every denomination, Christian and non-Christian, is 41,- 
268,540. If the total population at that time be estimated 
at 100,000,000, our religious record is about 41 per 100, 
and the record of the Filipinos. allowing for Catholics 
only, is approximately 83. 

These figures are calculated to take down our conceit. 
The Filipinos have no cause to regard us as civilized, if 
the prevalence of religion among the people be taken as 
a rough gage of civilization. No doubt the Filipinos are 
in need of missionaries, but our own need seems at least 
equally great. As wisdom comes from the East, perhaps 
the Filipinos may one day carry the light of the Gospel 
and civilization to our own darkened shores. 


Haitian and Dominican Independence 

HE report of the “ Hearing Before a Select Com- 

mittee on Haiti and Santo Domingo, United States 
Senate, Pursuant to S. Res. 112 Part 1” is now in print. 
Despite the documents descriptive of the attitude and acts 
of the Navy Department, there is nothing in the Report 
to justify the crimes laid to certain members of the Marine 
Corps. It is, therefore, a patriotic duty to insist that 
the investigation should be pushed to the utmost, in order 
that the truth may prevail. If wrong has been done, 
right should be vindicated. If wrong has not been done, 
then the whole world, especially America, Haiti and 
Santo Domingo, should be informed that the uniform of a 
United States Marine has not been dishonored by any 
member of the Corps. The United States can ill afford to 
neglect charges against its officers, at any time, much less 
now, when brutality is in near-ascendancy throughout 
the world. That something is wrong in Haiti is clear 
from many sources, private and public. Here, for in- 
stance, is a type of the letters that are arriving at the office 
of America. The communication is printed with apologies 
for lacune, for the letter was evidently written under 
difficulties, and some of the words and phrases are either 
illegible or too obscure for proper translation. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


I take the liberty of sending you herewith the expression 
of my fraternal homage and esteem. I come also in the 
name of the liberty of the press, in the name of conscience, 
in the name of our religion, to make an urgent appeal to 
your paper to come to the help of brother journalists in 
their hour of misfortune. 

My brother journalist, Lanoue, and I, Jolibois, Jr., have 
now been in prison for over’ two months. We were both 
arrested May 28 and condemned to six months hard labor 
and a fine of $300.00 We were guilty, so says the sentence 
passed against us, of having published an article, pointillé 
avec des blancs, declared to be offensive to the American 
authorities, because pointillé avec des blancs (sic), and a 
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note stating that the coffin of a certain Charles Guérin, (sic) 

The gendarmerie had been stoned by the mob in its 
attempt to seize it, because the aforesaid Charles Guérin 
had been guilty of many crimes and outrages against loyal 
and patriotic Haitians. 

Since the sentence was put into execution, I have been 
constantly maltreated by the American officers in charge 
of the prison. June 17, I was cruelly beaten by Lieutenant 

who almost knocked out my right eye. I owed 
my life to the fact that I cried out as loud as I could: “ Mur- 
der, murder.” 

Immediately after I was locked up in a room during the 
day, in order that I might not be seen. I was deprived 
of the mat which serves the prisoners as a bed and was 
left without a drop of water to quench my burning thirst. 
That night I had to sleep on the cold and damp floor of the 
room. 

Four days later, contrary to the advice of the assistant 
prison doctor, I was taken out of this room and set to work 
at the hardest tasks. I was forced to work ten hours every 
day, bareheaded under a tropical sun. One Sunday, they re- 
fused me permission to go to Mass and receive Holy Com- 
munion. 

All this caused such a sensation outside that a fortnight 
ago they had to relieve me of the hard labor which had 
made me quite ill. Since then they have locked me in a room. 
For bed I have nothing but a thin mat. On this I have 
to sleep, even when at times, it is quite wet. 

My confessor, the Rev. Father Huick, priest of the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Ghost, and chaplain of the prison can 
testify, if need -be, to the truth of my statements. He has 
even rendered himself guilty in the eyes of the authorities of 
giving publicity to the ill treatment inflicted upon me. I am 
continually obliged to submit to the insults and outrages of 
First Lieutenant , the commandant of the prison. 
Meanwhile my business affairs are going to ruin. My only 
crime is that I am loyal to my country and my religion. 

I therefore make an earnest and solemn appeal to your 
generosity and kindness. Use your influence, we beg, to 
obtain our release from the Government at Washington. 
Take full cognizance of these facts which we bring to your 
knowledge and that of the generous American people. We 
earnestly ask you not to spare your efforts and influence 
on our behalf. You may make any use you think proper 
of the present letter. Thanking you and fellow-journalists for 
all that you may do for us, and assuring you of our respect 
and deep gratitude, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joxrsots, JR. 
Co-editor, Courrier Haitien. 


Granted for the sake of argument, that the man is wrong, 
is guilty of a crime that deserves so severe a sentence, yet 
the matter should be investigated for the sake of the 
peace of Haitians and the reputation of Americans. 

With the intent of doing just such work, the “ Haiti- 
Santo Domingo Independence Society,” composed of patri- 
otic Americans of different religious denominations, has 
determined to take a new part in the investigation now 
under way. But money is needed to pay an attorney 
who will be obliged to visit Haiti with one or two assist- 
ants, to pay attorney’s expenses to various cities to look 
up witnesses, former members of the Marine Corps and 
so on. AmenrtcA, always reluctant to make appeals, trusts 
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that its subscribers will aid this patriotic cause, by sending 
donations to the “ Haiti-Santo Domingo Independence 
Society,” Room 401, 20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
Those who perform this act of charity to the United 
States and Haiti, are assured of the reward of those who 
hunger and thirst after justice. 


Picketing and Closed Shop 
ONSIDERABLE attention was called to the deci- 
sion of Supreme Court Justice Strong, in Brooklyn, 

restraining the Fancy Leather Goods Union Local No. 5 
from the practise of picketing. Although no moral ob- 
jection can be brought against peaceful picketing, and 
working men and women have an unquestionable right 
to dissuade others by all rightful means from allowing 
themselves to be made the tools of employers in breaking 
a justified strike, yet it is clear that great danger is con- 
nected with this practise and its abuse is certain by a class 
of workers whose “ conception of liberty is the unrestrain- 
ed rights of the individual to do as he may choose, ir- 
respective of any right of his neighbor.” That Red radi- 
calism is accountable for the dissemination of such ideas 
among certain workers is but too evident. On the other 
hand it also is well known that women of the demimonde 
have been employed by capital, in its own turn, to break 
the morale of respectable women pickets, and, thus to 
produce those disturbances which always discredit the 
workers’ cause. We must simply admit that the absence 
of religion on both sides is bound to end in moral chaos. 
But we are particularly interested in the -words of the 
Brooklyn Justice on the open shop. He thus laid down 
his principles : 

The man who observes law and order, and who permits 
his neighbor an equal opportunity to exercise the same 
privilege and the same individual rights to progress by his 
own individual efforts, is a true believer in the tenets and 
principles of a free country. The man who interferes with 
the equal rights of his neighbor cannot be considered as such. 

Organized labor, within the confines of a shop or business, 
may be of benefit to the employes of any plant or business. 
It can assist the employes to build up good feeling and fel- 
lowship; it may work for their mutual welfare and it may 
help them in a common cause. But no labor organization 
in any shop has a right to demand and insist that each and 
every employe shall join the organization. No such right 
exists in any club or social organization and no such right 
exists in any country It is thoroughly un-American 
in spirit and it cannot be tolerated by the American people. 

Justice Strong’s approval of labor unions is apparently 
confined to shop unions. Such a limitation would of course 
be entirely unjustified while capital itself is organized into 
vast national associations, it would be “ un-American in 
spirit,” and not to be “ tolerated by the American people.” 
But it is quite another question when he comes to the sub- 
ject of the “closed shop” against which his argument is 
mainly directed. 

While the closed shop was a universal institution in the 
Middle Ages, having obviously the full approval of cen- 
turies of the most intense and practical Christianity the 
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world has known, yet conditions have now greatly changed. 
As a wise civic institution the closed shop was then not 
merely approved by the entire community, but its in- 
troduction was often strenuously demanded where it did 
not already exist in certain trades. It was regarded as 
the surest safeguard of the economic welfare of the 
town. Today the closed shop at once becomes opposed 
to justice or charity when access to the union is made diffi- 
cult, as too often happens, so that there is in effect both 
a closed shop and a closed union; when the union itself 
is reprehensible because of its false radicalism; when the 
common good is disregarded, whether in the ends pursued 
or the methods employed, or when the private interests 
of the labor group are even on principle given preference 
to the general welfare of the community, towards which 
every group, whether of labor or capital, should contribute. 

Hence we find that some of the best friends of labor, 
even if they would not absolutely condemn in theory the 
closed shop, yet are firmly opposed to the idea of seeking 
to enforce it. They would have unionization of the work- 
ers within any trade or industry carried on purely by 
education and the force of reasoning and persuasion. They 
would have no coercion placed upon the employer to re- 
strict him to the exclusive employment of union men, 
precisely as they deprecate the attitude of all employers 
who under cover of the “ open shop ” are really seeking to 
exclude union labor from their industry. These two ex- 
tremes are clearly upon an equal footing, except in so 
far as discrimination is rightly exercised by any employer 
against unions that are clearly objectionable from a moral 
point of view. Catholic labor itself can take no other 
stand. Unfortunately, however, employers’ associations 
are often no less objectionable on this same score. The 
first need of industry today is Christianization. 


Aristocrats of Heart and Head 


O the student of human nature it will always be a 
subject for amused wonder that so many men and 
women who exercise the greatest care in the choice of 
their friends and who would not think of admitting 
strangers into the intimacy of their homes, freely make 
the most worthless and disreputable people the sharers of 
their privacy owing to the nature of the novels that they 
read. Though persons of manifest refinement and cul- 
ture they seem to delight in the imaginary companionship 
of the vulgar imposters, criminals and wantons who are 
made the “ heroes ” and “ heroines ” of our current fiction. 
For that, to a great extent, is the sort of men and women 
whose friendship is cultivated by those devoting much of 
their leisure to “ keeping up with the latest best-sellers.” 
Perhaps this strange eagerness on the part of respectable 
men and women to be well acquainted with the denizens of 
the underworld, is due to a perverted passion for democ- 
racy, an overweening desire to understand “how the 
other half lives.” In this connection there is an interest- 
ing paper contributed to the October Harper's by Philip 
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Curtiss on “ The Mucker Pose,” which he defines as “ That 
curious state of mind which induces well-bred, intelligent 
people to disclaim superciliously any refinement, educa- 
tion or natural good-taste which heredity or opportunity 
may have given them, and to set themselves deliberately 
to the worship of the coarse or the commonplace.” 
American novelists, he goes on to show, have long been 
catering to these antonyms of the “ high-brow.” 

Beginning twenty years ago the mucker, in some 
form or other has been the idol of popular American fiction. 
The illiterate, tobacco-chewing rustic, who expressed his 
sage wisdom by being provincial and expressed his quaint 
wit by being insulting, followed the swashbuckler. Then 
came the third-rate prize-fighter, the worst type of shop- 
girl, the worst type of chorus-girl, the smart-Alec salesman, 
the confidence-man, the gambler, the tout, and finally, the 
thief and the safe-cracker, each in turn as the ideal hero or 
heroine of American fiction We were called upon to 
admire them for their sheer vulgarity, for their intentional 
distortion of English, for their contempt of anything superior 
to themselves. 

Time was when a sort of “ high-brow” pose, rather 
than the “low-brow ” seemed to a large extent to be the 
American reading public’s affectation. No one, for in- 
stance, less than a belted earl of the loftiest principles 
would do as a popular novel’s hero, and no one but a fair 
but ill-starred marchioness would pass muster as a heroine. 
A fictionist’s romance, to be acceptable, had to take place, 
as a rule, in “ high life,” where manners and morals were 
assumed to be exceedingly correct, while an author bold 
enough to make the central figure of his story “Nelly the 
Beautiful Cloak-Model ” could not hope to win the reader’s 
sympathy for the heroine unless he showed her to be a 
model of womanly purity who was constantly reminding 
the pursuing villain that “Rags are royal raiment, if worn 
for virtue’s sake.” 

In the American Republic the only real aristocracy is 
that of the heart and head, that of virtue and talent, mind 
and character. There are few who cannot win a place 
in this high company, if they are but determined to do 
so. Youths and maidens who are content to set a limit 
to the measure of culture and good-breeding attainable 
by them will not, of course, gain admittance to the ranks 
of this real aristocracy, and those men or women will also 
be ruthlessly excluded who either in sober reality or only 
because of this foolish addiction to the “ mucker pose ” 
make their chief mental food the best-seller of the hour 
or find worthy objects for their admiration only in such 
“heroes ” and “heroines” as those described in a fore- 
going paragraph. Both in real life and in the world of 
books one is known by the company he keeps. Few of 
us can frequent the drawing-rooms of the world’s “ best 
society,” so-called, which is often very worthless society, 
but all who are prepared to take the necessary pains, can 
fit themselves for enjoying the company of literature’s 
noblest cl.aracters and for becoming day by day more like 
the true aristocrats of heart and head who compose the 
only “society” that can alwavs be safely imitated. 
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Literature 


LESLIE MOORE’S NOVELS 


B gree untimely death not long ago of Miss Leslie Moore will 
be regretted by all who have enjoyed the peculiarly deli- 
cate flavor of her work, which in all respects was so pure, so 
charming and so agreeable that the world could much better 
afford to lose many writers of greater power and genius. 

Katharine Leslie Moore, daughter of Colonel Edward Henry 
Moore, was born at Shrewsbury in Shropshire. From child- 
hood: she loved painting, and early in life adopted it as a 
profession. Her studies in oil portrait painting were made, 
first under Miss Bertha Herkomer, and later at Sir Hubert 
Herkomer’s own school of painting at Bushey. In miniature 
painting she also had considerable training, and was elected 
to membership in the Society of Miniaturists. Mural painting, 
too, received her attention, and readers of “The Wiser Folly” 
will be delighted to know that the mural paintings in that 
novel were really uncovered and restored by Miss Moore 
herself, at the request of Sir Charles Nicholson, the architect. 
“TI first began writing,” she tells us, “in order to get money 
to continue my painting studies, because when my brother (J 
have one brother and one sister living) took up a medical 
course, my father could not afford the training for us both.” 
Writing had always been a pleasure to her, and as a child 
at the Barracks, to which her father was then attached, she 
used to tell long stories to the other children; but she did not 
begin writing in real earnest until after returning from South 
Africa, where she had gone shortly after completing her 
studies in art. When commissions in miniature work were not 
forthcoming, she found it necessary to have some definite 
work. Her first novel was “The Cloak of Convention,” writ- 
ten originally as a two-act play. This was followed by “The 
Notch in the Stick” and “Aunt Olive in Bohemia.” With 
“The Peacock Feather” she made her first striking success. 

Like many others who have helped cultivate the Catholic 
corner in the field of fiction, Miss Moore was a convert. In 
one of her letters she writes: “All my life, from the time I 
was quite a small child, I have been instinctively drawn to the 
Catholic Church, though knowing nothing of it. The mental 
aspect of Philippa in ‘The Desired Haven’ is drawn abso- 
lutely from my own life, and a good many of the incidents, 
too. Perhaps it is needless to say how utterly happy 
I am in being a Catholic.” The dedication of “The Peacock 
Feather” bears the date September 30, 1913, the day of her 
reception into the Church, and is inscribed to the friend who 
godmothered her. This novel and those that have come after 
it, “The Jester,” “The Wiser Folly,” “Antony Gray, Gar- 
dener,” “The Desired Haven,” and “The Greenway,” are all 
freshly and artistically Catholic. They do not preach; but 
in tone, color and content reflect the rich radiance of Catholic 
thought and sentiment, showing religion in its proper light, 
as pouring sunshine into the lives of men and women, warming 
their hearts to deeds of kindness, and influencing all their 
most important actions. Thus, following in the footsteps of 
the supremely uncontroversial Henry Harland, Miss Moore 
won favorable attention in quarters closed against any litera- 
ture making a formal plea for Catholicism. 

It is often said that there is no better test of a novelist’s 
hold upon the hearts of readers than the ability to portray 
characters that remain as delightful memories long after the 
details of the plot have faded. The plot may be woven with 
consummate cleverness, certain sustained interest, and no small 
degree of pictorial vividness; but unless the characters kindle 
in our hearts an affection for them they will soon be for- 
gotten. Unfortunately there are few characters in the pres- 


ent-day output whom we care to enroll in the company of our 
treasured friendships in the world of fancy. Many reasons 
might be proffered for this dearth of characters whom we 
care to remember or to meet again; but it may be said with 
some assurance that the fault lies oftener with the nature of 
the plot than with the characters themselves. Only the cru- 
cial hours in the histories of men of audacious achievement 
and women of flamboyant picturesqueness are chosen, and the 
little everyday occurrences, the trivialities of life, which best 
reveal a man’s true character, are entirely neglected. Miss 
Moore, on the contrary, chose in her novels to treat of the 
quiet beauty of unpretentious lives; and for this reason we 
have from her a lengthy portrait gallery of men and women 
who win our affectionate interest and our abiding friendship. 
Her characters are quaint, charming, whimsical, by turns, but 
never exaggerated or burlesqued. They leave us with the 
pleasant consciousness of having been in congenial and well- 
bred company. One goes back to them again with something 
of the pleasure with which one returns to the characters of Jane 
Austen. Miss Moore has made them not only real but unfor- 
gettable. Philippa Lester, for example, in the “The Desired 
Haven,” is one of those rare characters that unconsciously 
fasten themselves upon the reader’s affections. 

Miss Moore somehow infused into her books the shimmer 
of sunshine on the heather, and the glory of its purple beauty 
tints her pages with a delicacy that often rises to pure loveli- 
ness. So perfectly does she produce an atmosphere that the 
reader thinks to breathe it as he turns the pages. “The honey 
sweet of the heather lies on the air,” is one of the opening 
phrases of “ The Greenway”; and from the first page to the 
last the fresh odor abides persistently with the reader, giving 
a tangible reality, a characteristic atmosphere to the small 
market town, with its stretches of moorland, where the scene 
is laid. Her passages of pure nature description are often 
exquisitely done, and prove that at heart the author was a 
poet. The unerring selection of detail, the careful cadence 
and chiseling of phrase, the confidence and finesse, show the 
hand of a skilled artist. For, be it remembered, the novelist 
spent several years as an art student before ever attempting 
to express color in words. It is this soft, tender, pastel-like 
quality that constitutes the chief charm of Miss Moore’s 
work. All her books have the delicate grace and fragrance 
almost of spring blossoms. Yet, there is strength in their 
serene simplicity. The novelist took to heart the familiar 
metaphor, cultiver son jardin, and kept within the boun:!iries 
of her intellectual garden, nurturing the thoughts and fan- 
cies that best flowered therein. 

Epwarp Carrican, S. J. 


OCTOBER 
Amid what pomp the year awaits his death, 


In regal state, majestic and serene, 
Baring his breast to winter’s poniard keen, 
His scepter grasping. till his latest breath. 


He has*put on bright robes of festival, 

Scarlet and purple and resplendent gold, 
Wrapping him close against the mounting cold, 
And on his brow his crown imperial. 


Now in full court the festal board is spread, 
Piled with the spoil of orchard, field and vine. 
With steady hand he drains of ruddy wine 
One brimming beaker—and the King is dead. 


A robin from the maple’s topmost spray, 
Belated minstrel, trills his roundelay. 
BLANCHE Mary Kerry. 
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REVIEWS 

Evidence on Conditions in Ireland. Comprising the Com- 
plete Testimony, Affidavits and Exhibits Presented Before the 
American Commission on Conditions in Ireland. Transcribed 
and Annotated by Apert Coy.e, Official Reporter to the Com- 
mission. Published by Albert Coyle, Bliss Building, Washington, 
D. C. $1.50; paper covers, $1.00. 

Every true American who is eager to see the liberty that his 
country has long enjoyed become the heritage of all the nations 
of the world should heartily welcome the publication of this 
book. Mr. Albert Coyle, the official reporter of the American 
Commission on Conditions in Ireland which held its six hearings 
last winter in Washington, has gathered into this volume of 
more than 1,100 large pages the comp!ete record of the evidence 
submitted as it was taken down by careful stenographers. The 
volume is practically the history of Ireland’s struggle for free- 
dom through the centuries, especially that of the last 150 years, 
and contains, of course, a particularly detailed and exhaustive 
account of everything that happened since Ireland found her soul 
in 1916. If the fair-minded American who read the “Interim 
Report” of the Commission, a pamphlet published last spring, 
and derived from it new convictions regarding the justice of Ire- 
land’s fight for independence, will now thoughtfully peruse in the 
book under review the cumulative proofs of England’s heart- 
less subjection and exploitation of Ireland, and if he will then 
estimate aright the weight of the evidence here shown that the 
Irish people, particularly during the last five years, have satis- 
factorily demonstrated their desire, their right and their fitness 
for independence, it is hard to see how such a man can any 
longer logically maintain that there are “two sides to the Irish 
question,” for now assuredly there is but one—Ireland’s. 

Mr. Coyle presents without color or comment the detailed first- 
hand testimony of every English, Irish or American witness ex- 
amined by the Commission. They were as varied in character, 
origin, religion, education and calling as could reasonably be ex- 
pected; they spoke calmly, freely and as if under oath of what 
they themselves had seen or heard and thus drew up an indictment 
of England’s age-long greed and tyranny in Ireland which noth- 
ing, it would seem, can now effectively withdraw from the world’s 
high court of public opinion save Great Britain’s prompt recog- 
nition of I-eland’s independence. 

Of all the witnesses questioned by the Commission, no doubt 
the ablest, best-informed and most convincing was Miss Mary 
MacSwiney, the sister of Cork’s patriotic Lord Mayor. A teacher 
by profession, she brought to the hearings such an exact knowl- 
edge, not only of her own country’s history, but of England’s 
and ours as well, and such a thorough familiarity with the prog- 
ress, nature and principles of the Sinn Fein movement, that her 
evidence was most convincing. Miss MacSwiney first vividly 
sketched the sad story of Ireland’s fight for civil and religious 
liberty from the time of Henry VIII until today, feelingly de- 
scribed England’s repeated attempts to rob the Irish of their 
Catholic Faith and proved conclusively that there is in reality 
no religious question in Ireland now, only an artificially nur- 
tured one, which the capitalists of the North use to keep their 
sweated employes unorganized. “The witness showed that our 
Revolutionary, not our Civil War, is the one that should be ad- 
duced in making comparisons with present-day conditions in Ire- 
land, she justified Sinn Fein’s methods of carrying on the war 
with England, asserted that the millions and miltions of pounds 
wrung from Ireland by English rapacity during the last century 
or more would be regarded as canceled, if the British would 
only allow her country to work out. its own destiny without 
interference, and ended with a moving appeal for American sym- 
pathy and aid. Mr. Coy!te deserves the lasting gratitude of all 
liberty-loving Americans for bringing out this remarkable volume 
of “ Evidence on Conditions in Ireland.” W. D. 
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Balmes. Par A. Lucan. Paris: A. Tralin, 12 Rue du 
Vieux-Colombier. 2 fr. 50. 

We can never know too much of James Balmes. He is one 
of the finest types of the priest, scholar and writer of the nine- 
teenth century. In this volume he is presented to us in a new 
light. M. Lugan leaves aside Balmes the philosopher, apologist 
and journalist, and studies him as a sociologist. In four short 
books he examines the social theories of the Catalan writer. In 
the first he gives a general outline of his point of view. In the 
second he brings before us the three elements, which according to 
Balmes constitute the social order, the individual, the family, the 
social group, and analyzes his theories. The third is a summary of 
the ideas of Balmes on progress, property, labor and its cognate 
themes. In the fourth book, he passes in review his doctrines 
on Socialism, his theory of value, his opinions on population, 
social interests and political forms. 

Students of sociology will thus see Balmes in a light in which 
hitherto he has not appeared. Although Balmes wrote before 
the middle of the last century, and the social and industrial 
problems have changed since then, so firm is his grasp of prin- 
ciples, and so closely does he wed his high ideals to the stern 
realities of life, that the book is as timely as it is stimulating. 
In order to catch the drift of his sociological doctrines, M. Lugan 
has gone through the many volumes of the illustrious Spanish 
priest, and crystallized his teaching. The short chapter, too short 
perhaps, which the author dedicates to Balmes’ theories on 
“Value,” and in which Balmes vigorously opposes the theories 
of Marx, Engels, Rodbertus and their predecessor, Destutt de 
Tracy, shows how accurately the nineteenth-century scholar had 
gaged one of the greatest problems of modern times. One would 
scarcely suspect that Balmes, so much at home in abstruse specu- 
lation of metaphysics, had so completely grasped the idea of 
value, one of those fundamental ideas which lie at the root of 
political economy. In the last chapter of the book, Balmes is 
shown to us in the analysis which M. Lugan makes of his work, 
as a profound and original thinker. According to Ba'mes all 
revolutions, though apparently, and in their outward manifestations 
mainly political, are in reality social. As striking are his judg- 
ments on the family, society and work. In the third chapter of 
the third book, where the Spanish philosopher’s views on this 
momentous question are given, we see him keenly analyzing the 
march of modern industrial civilization and progress. Accord- 
ing to him, modern industry has increased the number of the 
poor by facilitating the multiplication of the population and by ac- 
cumulating wealth in the hands of the few, “the gold aristocracy.” 
It gave easy access and an open gateway to the rivalries between 
rich and poor. It found means to produce wealth, but no means 
of distributing that wealth justly. In almost every one of the ques- 
tions he studied, Balmes showed himself equal to the best and 
sanest modern teachers. Students of sociology and political econ-— 
omv will welcome M. Lugan’s book. J.C. R. 





Some Social Reflections. By A 
Illustrated. New York: G. P. 


The Glass of Fashion. 
GENTLEMAN WITH A DUuSTER. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Having carefully wiped off “ The Mirrors of Downing Street ” 
so that the English politicians of today can see themselves as 
others see them, “ The Gentleman with a Duster” now applies a 
very damp cloth to London’s “ Glass of Fashion,” with the object 
of showing the circle of Margot Asquith and Colonel Repington 
what a Victorian-minded member of “the gentry” thinks of the 
British aristocracy’s recent doings. Shielded by his anonymity, 
the author flays without mercy England’s “best society.” In his 
opinion the chief purpose of a nation’s aristocracy is to set a lofty 
standard of morals and manners for the “lower orders,” and if 
the ‘ords and ladies of the land fail to achieve that worthy end 
their raison d’étre ceases. Building his argument mainly on 
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the autobiography of Mrs. Asquith and the war-diaries of Colonel 
Repington, the author maintains that the frivolity, indiscretion 
and lack of reticence in those books have given the world a con- 
temptuous opinion of the British aristocracy, so he undertakes 
to offer a corrective by disclosing some of the praiseworthy deeds 
done before and during the war by England’s real ladies and 
gentlemen. ’ 

“The Gentleman with a Duster” is a very serious person who 
enunciates the highest principles and appositely quotes dis- 
tinguished authors in support of his thesis, though here and there 
he draws exceedingly illogical conclusions from his premises. In 
his preface to the American edition of his book, for instance, he 
well remarks that “We [Americans and Englishmen] are both 
held by the same philosophical paralysis which has crept over the 
human mind ever since the dark and disfiguring shadow of Dar- 
winism fell upon the fields of life,” but he then goes on to bestow 
an equal meed of praise on “The fathers of Christianity [who] 
overthrew paganism” and on “the fathers of the Renaissance 
[who] overthrew authority.” Apparently the author is quite blind 
to the fact that the most deplorable characteristics of European 
society today are chiefly due to that very rebellion against the 
Church’s authority which the belauded “ fathers of the Renais- 
sance” brought about. But when he quotes from Matthew 
Arnold, Humboldt’s remark that “ One’s business in life was, first, 
to perfect one’s self by al! means in one’s power, and secondly, 
try to create in the world around one an aristocracy, the most 
numerous that one possibly could, of talents and character,” “ The 
Gentleman with a Duster” says what is no less true than beau- 
tiful. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Adventure.—“The Great Quest” (Atlantic Monthly Press, 
$2.00), by Charles Boardman Hawes, and “The Cruise of the 
Kawa” (Putnam, $2.00), by Walter E. Traprock, are rare tales 
of adventure which enrich the present output of fiction. The 
author of the first relates a story of sea-and-land happenings that 
is really worth while. The setting is nearly a hundred years 
old but the book is fresh with the interest of a well-told tale 
and the characters are as real as if they walked the ways of the 
present. Seafarers, adventurers, simple farm-folk and wild sav- 
ages play their parts and play them well. There is a calm sim- 
plicity about the style of the book that sets it apart from the 
ordinary tales of adventure that run through modern fiction. In 
the mass of inferior novels that appear with the regularity of 
the seasons it is a relief to read a real novel like “ The Great 
Quest.” So many misleading books have been written about the 
South Seas that Mr. Traprock deserves unstinted praise for the 
present volume. For he has turned the shafts of gentle humor 
and delightful irony against a veritable craze. He writes of the 
South Seas as no one else has written, and his book will help to 
stem the tide of foolish barbarian worship that accompanied 
the South Seas’ vogue. There is not a dull page in the volume. 





Meredith ‘Nicholson.—A volume of readable assays on Ameri- 
can topics appears in “ The Man in the Street” (Scribner, $2.00), 
by Meredith Nicholson. But it is painful to learn in the course 
of a good paper on “ Main Street” that “ Evolution brought us 
down chattering from the trees and we have no right to assume 
that we are reverting to the arboreal state.” Unti! the writer 
rids himself of this delusion there is scant hope of his carrying 
to success his message of optimism, which no one reading these 
essays will miss. The author is cheery in his outlook, not at all 
“ preachy ” in his criticism and knows how to praise and condemn 
without losing his sense of humor. The papers on “ American 
Novelists” and on “James Whitcomb Riley” are the best in 
the volume.——Although the Swift and Vanessa letters have ap- 
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peared before, as in the Sir Walter Scott edition of Swift's 
works, the present editor, Mr. A. Martin Freeman, was enabled 
to avail himself of the original manuscripts of the correspondence. 
The sequence, as arranged by the careful editor, under the title 
“Vanessa and Jonathan Swift” (Houghton Mifflin), and the 
fine introductory essay make an adequate presentation of the 
Swift-Vanessa episode——The October 8 Catholic Mind contains 
two very thoughtful articles by Father Hull, “ The Morals of the 
Day” and “The Plot Against Marriage.” 





Travel and “Religion”.—“ The Outer Circle” (Doran, $2.00), 
by Thomas Burke, is a book of essays on London suburbs. Very 
good character-appreciation and descriptive power mark the 
group of essays which in the main will appeal to those readers 
particularly interested in English life. The author’s view of the 
cinema in relation to the imaginative development of children 
is worth noting. “My main objection to the cinema,” he de- 
clares, “is its effect on the child.” It is robbing the child of 
today of the exercise of that most precious faculty, imagination. 
“While other inventions show a forward movement in twenty 
years, the author believes that the movie is still produced by 
“office boys for office boys.” He denies that it is in any sense 
an art, for it fails to gain its effect solely through its own 
medium.—Enrico C. Sartorio in “Social and Religious Life 
of Italians in America” (Christopher Publishing Co., Boston, 
$1.00), gives some interesting views on the Americanization ques- 
tion as it touches his fellow-countrymen. Aloofness and a pat- 
ronizing spirit combined with aggressiveness in foisting new ideas 
suddenly on the foreigner account for a great deal of the failure 
evident in the making of new citizens. The religious phase of 
work among the foreign-born is treated by the writer from the 
viewpoint of an evangelical preacher. 





History Books.—Mr. Edward Mead Earle’s “An Outline of 
Modern History” (Macmillan), is a syllabus for both teachers 
and students of history. It is not intended to be used alone, but 
as a companion book to “A Political and Social History of 
Modern Europe” (Macmillan), by Carlton J. H. Hayes of Co- 
lumbia University. For teachers, it will suggest plans and out- 
lines for lectures in the history of the periods outlined, and also 
serve as a model for other historical periods. For students, it 
will be a valuable help in co-ordinating and proportioning the 
facts of history, and serve as a plan for note-taking. The ar- 
rangement is not rigid; will admit changes, eliminations, addi- 
tions. The divisions and sub-divisions are broad and not too 
numerous, while references are given under each main division 
to the textbooks of Professor Hayes, and to several atlases. It 
is detailed enough to make for clearness and not too detailed to 
tax the memory. There are several appendices containing good 
suggestions for note-taking, map-study, etc———Miss Muriel O. 
Davis is an English schoolmistress who has written for young 
students of history biographical sketches of fifteen prominent 
Roman, medieval and Renaissance personages under the title 
“Saints and Heroes of the Western World” (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). The author begins with Constantine the Great 
and ends with St. Ignatius Loyola, running in between them 
such notables as St. Benedict, Hildebrand, St. Bernard, Rienzi, 
and Luther. Miss Davis is quite fair in her presentation as a 
rule, but being a non-Catholic she regards the Papacy as a mere- 
ly human institution originating about St. Gregory’s time and 
makes the familiar Protestant blunder about the nature of in- 
dulgences. She quotes with approval this prayer, attributed to 
the Jesuits’ founder: “Teach us, good Lord, to serve Thee as 
Thou deservest; to give and not to count the cost; to fight and 
not to heed the wounds; to toil and not to seek for rest; to 
labor and not to ask for reward, save that of knowing that we 
do Thy will.” : 
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October Fiction. —‘ Rilla of Ingleside” (Stokes, $2.00), a 
novel by L. M. Montgomery, is the story of the character-growth 
of a young girl during the four eventful years, 1914-1918. There 
is a wholesome simplicity about Miss Montgomery’s descriptions 
and her style that reminds one of “Our Village,” and is very 
different from the lurid best-sellers of the day. The book de- 
serves success for itself, but more for its author, who, in a day 
when to shock is to succeed, has dared to give the public some- 
thing very sweet and clean——-Sy!via Thompson is a young Eng- 
lish woman whose first novel, “ The Rough Crossing” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $1.75), describes the childhood and adolescence of 

lizabeth Merton. No doubt much of the book’s “ psychology ” 
is drawn from the author’s own we!l-remembered experiences. 
School-life in England seems to be faithfully described and few 
of the silly things said or done by the vain, “agnostic” and un- 
spanked child of divorced parents can have been omitted —— 
Miss Rose Macaulay’s new book, “ Dangerous Ages” (Boni & 
Liveright, $2.00), is much inferior to her first success, “ Pot- 
terism.” She now mercilessly dissects the characters of half 
a dozen neurotic, unbelieving women who represent four genera- 
tions of the Hilary family and slyly satirizes Freudianism at 
the same time. If the war has left the women of England the 
selfish, bored and lawless persons the author describes in this 
book, that nation is riding to a fall——-The reader waits a long 
while for something to happen in “ An Enthusiast” (Longmans, 
$2.00), the latest of the many Irish stories by the Somerville- 
Ross collaborators. The author aims at impartiality (in her 
foreword explicitly stated with a capital 1) and this perhaps is 
the reason why the characters have not authentic voices. The 
final chapter is the book itself, a good short-story, and the only 
active and dramatic portion of the novel——Richard Aumerle 
Maher’s new book, “ The Works of Satan” (Macmillan, $1.75), 
is a comedy staged in a village of Northern New York. “ Satan,” 
the editor of the local paper, starts a rumor questioning the 
solvency of the Yaleville Bank and then the fun begins. An 
amusing story with gcd dialogue and characterizations——The 
nine tales in Mr. Stacy Aumonier’s “ The Golden Windmil! and 
Other Stories” (Macmillan, $2.00), are well told and interesting. 
After reading the first we see how very wise it was of M. 
Roget not to carry the water-pail of the second pretty Moulin 
d’Or maiden. “Old Iron” is the name of another good story. 





Fanciful “Science”.—Dr. James Quayle Dealey in the preface 
to his work on “ The State and Government” (Appleton) in- 
forms us that his book is meant as a foundation for the study 
of political scien@e, and within the compass of a very few pages 
he sets at nought the most evident first principles of science. 
If one may safely assume, as the author tells us, that the social 
organization of men is a natural development of animal aggre- 
gations, brought about by a need for food, protection against 
enemies and the propagation of the race, one may safely assume, 
as fact, any weird conjecture of the human mind, and proceed 
forthwith to the establishment of a new science. A thorough 
exposition of the nature of the ultimate constituent of society is 
essential to a right understanding of political science. If man is 
the puppet of an evolving Nature, which is not so generally con- 
ceded as Dr. Dealey would lead his readers to believe, how is 
one to admit or explain man’s freedom? But perhaps man is 
not free, a more sensible admission on the supposition of evolu- 
tion. Then why write books to better conditions when conditions 
can in no wise be bettered? Why study political science, when 
a succession of blind natural causes are producing such excellent 
results? The growing deterioration of the moral outlook of our 
nation, and the general setting up of the “ we-can’t-help-it ”” norm 
of all conduct is, in great part, caused by the works of men like 
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EDUCATION 
Notes from a “Non-Sectarian” College 
RITING in the Christian Advocate for August 11, Dr. 
John L. Seaton, Assistant Secretary of the Methodist 
Board of Education, presents a strong defense for the “small 
denominational college.” “No State School,” writes Dr. Sea- 
ton, “can fill the place of the small denominational college, 
founded and sustained in sacrifice for humanity and God. 
It cherishes a peculiarly close and vital relation between 
teachers and students. It has a spirit which stirs youth to 
beautiful dreams. It dares teach with convincing finality 
that God is near and ready to help in making the dreams 
come true. The education that prepares for ‘complete living’ 
has its chance in the Christian college.” Even the State and 
the highly-endowed non-sectarian colleges are now begin- 
ning to realize that a vital factor has been omitted from their 
plans. Man, after all, is not a mere creature of time. True, 
the school and college must “ prepare for life.” We have heard 
the phrase to weariness. But for what life? When the 
clods begin to fall, human existence has not ended for what 
we once called a “living” body. Life has then but begun, 
and the school which works on the theory that its choicest 
product is a youth “prepared” to make his way only in this 
world of time and sense, is working on a theory absolutely 
false. 
“APPROVED” FOR CATHOLICS 
ITHIN the last few days, two letters have been put 
in my hands, written by Catholic students registered 
at the same “non-sectarian” university. The young writer 
whose letter is first quoted below, believes that, on the whole, 
the best place for the Catholic student is the non-sectarian 
college. From this view the second student dissents. 

“In your issue of the 10th inst.,” writes the advocate for 
the defense, “I ran across an article entitled ‘Education’ 
or ‘ Experiences in a non-Catholic Coilege.’ Like Mr. Daniels 
I am a Catholic resident in a non-Catholic, or rather a non- 
secterian (sic) college. I think Mr. Daniels is too severe 
and I take exception to his article because he presents only 
one side of the case. He cites instances to prove that our 
Catholic young men—and women—are in danger of losing 
their faith, owing to the supposedly erroneous and atheistic 
doctrines of their professors. I know of no better way 
of refuting this claim than by citing certain personal ex- 
periences and observations. ‘Coleman’ is a university with 
an enrollment of approximately 5,000 students, of whom pos- 
sibly 500 are Catholic. The school is strictly non-secterian 
(sic), there is no compulsory chapel or anything of the sort. 
We have professors of every creed and belief including, I 
may note, many Catholics, as well as atheists, free thinkers 
et al. So we may assume that one gets all viewpoints fairly 
well presented.” Now I admire the fact that this young 
man defends his Alma Mater, but I do not approve his 
judgment. Nevertheless as it is substantially the same as 
that entertained by the majority of fathers and mothers 
who expose their sons and daughters to the dangers of non- 
Catholic education, and as it is very frankly expressed, it 
is worth some examination. 

My young friend stamps as approved for a Catholic student 
an institution (1) in which “there is no compulsory chapel or 
anything of the sort,” (2) whose professors are “of every 
creed and belief,” including “atheists, free thinkers et al,” (3) 
where young and unformed minds are subjected to the ex- 
position of views on ethical, scientific, historical and literary 
subjects, by professors who teach “atheistic doctrines” and 
doctrines “supposedly erroneous,” and, (4) in which this 
mixtum-gatherum of professors unites to give these same 
young minds “all viewpoints fairly well presented,” whether 
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they touch the existence of God, the Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
or the sanction of the Ten Commandments. My young 
friend has told nothing less than the truth, and has painted 
a strikingly lifelike group-portrait of the typical modern 
“non-sectarian” college faculty. Do Catholic parents ap- 
prove the portrait? They can hardly deny its truth. 
Sotvinc A Dirricutt ProBLeM 

ND the young man warms to the defense. “What is 

the purpose of university education?” he asks. “I 
have heard many and various answers to this question [So 
have we all!] but boiled down they all mean something 
like this, ‘It is a preparation for life.’ Out in the world we 
meet and associate with all sorts of people. The demands 
of business, social life, politics, etc., make this inevitable. 
Now if we accept the function of a university education as 
a preparation for life, what better preparation than that 
which one receives here,” under the tutelage, that is, of 
professors whose atheistic views are supposedly erroneous, 
and in an institution where there is :i0 compulsory chapel, 
or anything of that sort! Plainly, my young friend has for- 
gotten the first two questions in the catechism. 

“How does one learn to do a thing? By doing it. A 
soldier learns to fight not by marching about the country in 
maneuvres altho they are important, but by actual battle 
The same is true of all kinds of atheletics (sic) 
mental as well as physical. And, strange to say, Mr. Daniels 
himself does not seem to have suffered from a moral 
or a spiritual viewpoint on account of this contact with the 
university whose name he does not give. And, stranger yet, 
his experience is, I think, typical,” although Mr. Daniels 
specifically notes that his vastly broader experience leads 
him to an opposite conclusion. “I should say that Catholics 
here are, on the whole, more painstaking—and pratical (sic)— 
in the pratice (sic) of their religion than the students at 
Catholic colleges.” This view should lift a great burden from 
the shoulders of our Catholic college men, and of the Hier- 
archy. The question of Catholic education is thus solved by 
closing our Catholic colleges and advising our young men and 
women to stimulate their faith and morality by putting them- 
selves in contact with atheistic teachings and doctrines, 
“supposedly erroneous.” 

A Display oF SNOBBERY 

66 T may be that this is because our men are in general 

more mature than the average boy at St. Aidan’s or 
Pennhurst [names substituted for two Catholic colleges] or 
it may be because we draw a different type of man but it’s 
true nevertheless. I know because I went to Pennhurst at 
one time.” I would venture that “mature” has many mean- 
ings, and that his second hazard is certainly correct. “I 
might suggest that Mr. Daniels look up Cardinal Newman’s 
views on Catholics going to Oxford.” This is for Mr. Daniels’ 
consideration but since the Oxford of Newman’s time by 
no means a parallel to the Alma Mater of my young cor- 
respondent, the views of J. H. N. are hardly pertinent to 
the question. 

“Might I also suggest that AMERICA open its pages to a 
few men who would present the case of the non-secterian 
(sic) college and university.” I deeply regret that I cannot 
comply with this request. Some ten years ago Norman Hap- 
good, then editor of Collier's, was asked to admit a number 
of articles against scientific vivisection. His answer I make 
my own. “We have no intention of giving both sides,” wrote 
Hapgood. “We shall no more give both sides of the argu- 
ment on experiment than we shall give both sides of the 
question of whether the household fly shall be encouraged 
in the dining-room, or sewers emptied into the city reservoirs, 
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er swamps kept for the breeding of mosquitoes, or small- 
pox patients be permitted to ride on the street-cars. We 
shall be extremely bigoted on this subject, and shall hope 
that the day will soon come when cancer shall be added to 
the great diseases that have yielded to investigation.” 

An INFECTED ATMOSPHERE 


LIKEWISE direct this answer to the New York lawyer 

who has rated me as “tyrannical and a bigot” because, 
he says, I wrote that Catholic children must not attend non- 
Catholic schools. As a matter of fact, I did not write that 
order. It was written by the Commission on the Codification 
of the Canon Law, and was approved by the Vicar of Christ. 
If my critic does not stomach Catholic doctrine, let him 
present his complaint to the only authority competent to 
deal with the case, the Vicar of Christ, Benedict XV, address- 
ing his Holiness through the Apostolic Delegate at Washing- 
ton. This, however, by the way, 

My young friend then suggests that if this cannot be done, 
the articles could be prepared by “some prominent Catholic, 
layman or churchman.” I will only say that articles of this 
type have appeared by the dozens in this review. 

Space will allow only a few excerpts from an earnest 
letter written by another Catholic student in the same insti- 
tution. “Before I attended a secular university,” he writes, 
“T often had read articles in various Catholic periodicals 
warning parents and students of the dangers to faith encoun- 
tered in these institutions. I was inclined to believe these 
articles exaggerated, or at least highly-colored. But I have 
found that I was wrong. The dangers to one’s faith are 
innumerable. They are to be found at every turn, in the 
classroom and out of it. In fact, irreligion and materialism are 
in the very atmosphere of the university, and whatever good a 
few Christian-minded professors can do is lost. 


A Caraozic’s Apvice 

$6 HAVE seen many students, during my experience here, 

succumb to the force of the attacks, both open and 
insidious, on religion. The faith of the average Protestant 
student is like chaff before the wind. In the majority of cases, 
it is swept away before the end of the freshman year. I 
have also found that many Catholic students lose their faith 
and leave the Church, and that these are then the most bitter 
antagonists of any and all things religious In this uni- 
versity Catholics form probably ten per cent. Many are 
here by force of circumstances, financial and geographical 
considerations being among the most important factors which 
bring about this condition Little or nothing is done 
to assist the Catholic students to defend and live their faith. 
There is a Catholic Club which is a farce. About 100 students, 
mostly freshmen, attend the first meeting of the year. There- 
after the number dwindles to six or eight. Six or eight 
out of probahly 500! There is one church in this city, a 
considerable distance from the campus. It is not large, and 
as a result a number are obliged to stand in the back of 
the church. That practise never did inspire anyone 

“As a student whom circumstance has placed in a secular 
university, I would say to every Catholic young man or 
woman contemplating a higher education: ‘As you value eternal 
life and the honor of God and of His Church, go to a Catholic 
institution. You will find none of the wine, women and song 
pleasure of life in them, but you will find truth, religion, a real 
education.’ As for myself, I am not returning this year, but 
shall attend a @atholic school.” 

Which of these two letters, written from the same uni- 
versity, expresses the genuine Catholic view-point? In other 
words, what college for the Catholic boy and girl? 

Paut L. Brake y, S. J. 
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ECONOMICS 
The Boon of Protection 


5 ae is not a sarcastic title under which smart phrases are to be 

flung at tariff walls; it is intended here to show that a protec- 
tive tariff policy has never existed in the United States. If England 
had free trade with all Europe, and continental Europe afforded 
a sufficiently large market for England’s commerce, no matter 
how high the tariff placed on goods of Asia and America, Eng- 
land could not be said to be a protectionist country. San Fran- 
cisco is a greater distance from New York than any part of 
Europe is from London. There is absolute free trade between all 
our States. 

During the upbuilding of this country the workers could gain 
but little advantage by means of the protective tariffs we had 
against other countries because the development of the country 
absorbed our “surplus” products; that is, the United States was 
large enough as a field for investments. During this period the 
Repubticans and their “ protective” system were in the saddle, 
because the powerful wanted, by means of investments in rail- 
roads, canals, irrigation projects and other schemes, to keep the 
power of exploiting the workers to themselves. Perhaps it is 
necessary to explain that Europeans could not make investments 
in this country, unless our tariffs were low enough to permit their 
goods to enter. Investments represent goods supplied to the 
workers for their maintenance during the construction of capital 
goods. 


THE SuRPLUS TO THE WoRKER 


HE recently developed productive power of the United States, 
together with the fact that it now contains but few virgin fields 
for investments, has made free traders out of stanch protec- 
tionists. They now want to develop the League-of-Nations 
mandatories at the expense of the American people. Of course, 
they cannot make foreign investments if they are not in a position 
to receive foreign goods in return. It is not necessary that for- 
eign goods be actually received, but the door for foreign goods 
must be kept open, in order that foreign paper may be good in 
this country for the amount called for. It is as though one had 
money in the bank; he may never draw it out, but he wants to 
know that he can do so at will. 

Some people have been surprised that our Republican Congress 
and Président have not produced, and it is a safe prophecy that 
they will not produce, even the semblance of a protective tariff. 
The present unemployment crisis is loud!y proclaimed to be caused 
by whatever high tariffs we now have, and that by newspaper 
editors who ever before have stood for what they called “ pro- 
tection.” It appears that the United States is now doomed not 
only to free trade within the United States, but with the world. 
And the present particularly is the period in the history of this 
country when a protective tariff would benefit the workers, for 
we can now produce more than can be invested within the United 
States, and the surplus must necessarily go to the workers, if we 
should inaugurate a protective tariff. Protective tariffs between 
sections of the United States would likewise have been bene- 
ficial to the workers. But it is useless to discuss that since a 
tariff between the States is forbidden by the Constitution. 


Free Gotp AND HicH PRIcEs 


7 say that the United States never had a protective tariff may 
seem an absurdity. But the advantage of protection is not in 
preventing goods from coming in, but in preventing more goods 
from leaving the country than come into it. During the recent 
war a few of the small countries in Europe put a tariff on the 
importation of gold, which helped to keep their goods at home, 
and they kept out of the holocaust. When gold is permitted to 
come in free, as it is in this country, it buys away our goods, and 
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then the goods remaining are higher in price, because the sum of 
our original holding of money and gold plus the go!d which is 
imported can buy no more goods than are then left in the country. 
Therefore the larger sum of money, including the gold, can buy 
only the smaller quantity of goods, which means high prices. 
The continued importation of gold will disrupt any tariff sched- 
ule, because it will make domestic prices so much higher than 
they were when the tariff rates were set. In that scnse, then, it 
can be said that in the present generation, if ever, the United 
States has not had a protective tariff. But the cost of produc- 
tion enters into the value of gold as it does into the value of any 
other commodity. It must seem strange then, to some, that there 
is no tariff on gold. It is because we would then have a protec- 
tive tariff, and that is something that our capitalists will not per- 
mit, and they find it easy to get the people to agree with them. 


The advantages of a real protective tariff may be best presented 
by indicating the process of exploiting the workers. Assuming 
that the United States constituted the world, in the past we would 
have had world-wide free trade. If the people from Mars were 
invited here in millions, and they came empty-handed as millions 
have come from Europe, a «reat quantity of “surplus” products 
would be required for their aousing and for means of their em- 
ployment. That “surplus,” by reason of competition amongst our 
capitalists, would have had to go to the producers. But the in- 
coming numbers caused a “demand” which brought about such 
high prices that the workers could not buy all they produced, 
apart from that part of production for which the capitalist was 
responsib!e and to which he was entitled. As additional numbers 
arrived, from wherever they came, the previous arrivals and the 
earlier settlers paid the added cost of the “demand” caused by 
the newcomers. The goods being owned by the capitalists of the 
country, that which was utilized by the immigrants in the con- 
struction of capital represented profit. It is only through such 
means that the exploitation of the workers is possible, and there 
can be no remedy for it but the prevention of excessive develop- 
ment, which usually accompanies excessive immigration. 


PREVENTING EXPLOITATION 


HEN comes the question, how are the people of the humanity- 

exporting countries exploited? By the investments of their capi- 
tatists abroad, the goods being used, in part, by their emigrants in 
building up new countries for their old masters; the emigrants 
in turn being exploited through still further capitalist develop- 
ments. It is true that many can see a justification for exploita- 
tion in this explanation, but the exploited cannot. 

It ought not to be necessary to enter into further detail to show 
that a protective tariff and restricted immigration in a well- 
developed country ‘ike the United States will prevent any great 
degree of exploitation. But can capital and capitalists live with- 
out exploitation? And would there not be unemployment ? 
Capital would increase in the degree that the workers desired to 
live better, and that, too, would decide the question of unemploy- 
ment and hours of labor. A!l the workers produced would be 
theirs, and capital would have to be offered for the use of the 
workers at the value set in the domestic market. Capital would 
not remain idle; it would strive harder than ever to be used. It 
remains idle now because it thinks by taking present losses it can 
make greater future gains, after it frightens the people into 
absolute free trade with the world. 

Thus, to make out a case for a protective tariff, it is not neces- 
sary to refer to wars, costly in life and wealth, and an abomina- 
tion in a Christian world; it is not even necessary to weigh on the 
protectionist side the cost of maintaining an enormous army and 
navy to make certain the power of robbery of the peoples of the 
world by means of free trade, while robbing our people most 
of all. M. P. Connery. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


American Bishops’ Resolution 
on Disarmament 


AMONG the important statements issued by the American 

Bishops at their annual meeting held at Washington none 
will be more welcome to a war-weary world than that upon 
disarmament : 

Following, not merely dutifully, but with a full conviction 
of its supreme importance, the expressed desire of our Holy 
Father, Pope Benedict XV, that steps be taken to lift the 
crushing burden of heavy armaments from the over-burdened 
shoulders of the peoples and nations of the world, and grate- 
fully recalling the fact that the Father of Christendom first 
proclaimed the necessity of united action to secure this end, 
we commend most heartily the spirit and the measures so 
far adopted by the President of the United States in summon- 
ing the representatives of the great nations to meet in Wash- 
ington in November to discuss and carry into effect a limita- 
tion of armaments by all the nations, and we call upon the 
Catholic people of the United States to set apart Armistice 
Day, November 11, the day of the opening of the conference, 
as a day of special prayer that God’s blessing may rest upon 
the conference and that His Holy Spirit may guide its 
deliberations toward hastening that era of peace and good- 
will for which the stricken peoples of the earth hope and 
pray and labor. 

A special Press Sunday and a Press Month have also been 
sanctioned. The month is February and the day chosen is the 
nineteenth. There is, furthermore, to be an octave of prayer for 
Church unity, from January 18 to 25. The text of the Bishops’ 
letter of sympathy to Cardinal Logue has already been given in 
the previous issue of AMERICA. 


Admiral Benson 
to Lead 

(COURAGEOUS words were spoken at the annual convention 

of the National Council of Catholic Men at Washington, but 

the strongest were those that came from Admiral Benson in 

accepting the presidency of this body. After the greatest demon- 

stration accorded to any man at the convention the Admiral said 
in his plain-spoken way: 

We have a Hindenburg line to break and we cannot do it 
unless we have the united and whole-hearted support of the 
Catholic men and women of the country. With this honor 
goes a tremendous responsibility. If it were not for my 
interest and belief that this movement will succeed and 
become one of the greatest movements ever inaugurated I 
would not have accepted this post. We must muster our 
armies, and it is up to you men to localize your forces. If 
that is done T will lead you through Belleau Wood and break 
the Hindenburg line. 

Thomas F. Flynn, of Chicago, was elected national vice-presi- 
dent; Judge P. J. M. Hally, of Detroit, national secretary; 
Charies I. Denechaud, of New Orleans, national treasurer, and 
Michael J. Slattery, LL.D., national executive secretary. 


An Interview with 
Hugo Stinnes 


R. MARCOSSON recently contributed to the Saturday 

Evening Post an interesting interview with Hugo Stin- 
nes, Germany’s industrial leader at the present day. To pay 
Germany’s indemnity, he holds, at least 5,000,000 more indus- 
trial workers would be needed. “Where are they to come 
from?” The whole world, he adds, is sick, and politicians 
give it no opportunity to grow well. 

A few business men sitting around a table, discussing 
matters calmly and amicably, could achieve more recon- 
struction than all the chatter of self-seeking politicians. 
The curse of Europe is politics, and until the politician 
is eliminated there can be no stabilization. 
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He therefore favors an economic league of nations, in- 
cluding the United States, England and Germany. France 
also must be included, “because she is a worker.” And Russia 
in particular is to participate as the greatest single factor 
in Europe today. “The whole world cannot be stabilized 
without an orderly and participating Russia.” Germany, he 
believes, is particularly equipped to deal with Russia. But 
whereas, “after other wars the conquered have had an op- 
portunity to draw their breath, today Germany feels only 
the hand of the oppressor. The demand for her complete 
and utter humiliation, he holds, must react upon Europe. 
This he does not ascribe to the people or the business men 
of the conquering nations, but to their politicians, than whom 
he evidently believes there is “no worse thing” in creation. 

The K. of C. History 
Movement 


T° clear up various misapprehensions concerning the American 

history movement lately inaugurated by the Knights of 
Columbus the following official statement is now made public: 
The purpose of the Knights of Columbus American history 
commission is to encourage investigation into the origins, the 
achievements and the problems of the United States; to 
interpret and perpetuate the American principles of liberty, 
popular sovereignty and government by consent; to promote 

American solidarity, and to exalt the American ideal. For 

this reason the Knights of Columbus have inaugurated a prize 

competition for the best studies based on original research 
in primary sources in the field of American history. 

It should be further noted that the competition here referred to 
is entirely distinct from the K. of C. movement to publish and 
distribute broadcast monographs by acknowledged historical 
experts on various phases of national history. The complete 
commission in charge of all this work now consists of Edward 
F. McSweeney, of Boston, chairman, former United States Com- 
missioner of Immigration; Admiral William S. Benson; Pro- 
fessor Henry Jones Ford, of Princeton University; Hon. Maurice 
Francis Egan, former United States Minister to Denmark; Hon. 
Hannis Taylor, former United States Minister to Spain, 
Professors Charles H. McCarthy, of the Catholic University at 
Washington, and George Herman Derry, of Union College. 





On First Acquaintance 
with the Savage 


OW, we may sometimes have wondered, do our mission- 

aries feel when they first come into contact with savage 
tribes among whom they are to lead their lives? Father 
loseph Van der Kolk, M.S.C., tells us in the Annals of the 
Propagation of the Faith precisely what this experience is: 


Making the acquaintance of savages is always accom- 
panied by mixed feelings: you are facing human beings 
who have sunk far beneath our civilization and in many 
respects almost resemble beasts. But when you have come 
to spend your life among them, these impressions are 
as deep again. With such people you will have to exist 
henceforward—live with them, talk, suffer, hope, and enjoy 
yourself with them. You look for a bond to unite your life 
with them; you try to read confidence in their wild eyes, 
goodness in their coarse laugh, kindness in their non- 
intelligible words, good-nature in their loose gestures. 

Perhap they are kind—perhaps they stroke your beard 
with their dirty fingers, they touch and take hold of your 
white hands and arms whilst calling out admiring gut- 
turals. All this kindness, however, does not prevent the 
stranger from getting goose-flesh (they look so warlike), 
or from being overcome by disgust (they are so dirty, 
the least touch of them leaves a black smear), or of 
aversion (they are so impudent in their doings, so un- 
kempt in their appearance). But you get used to it, and 
in the end you feel only pity for the poor savages. 

The missionary, in brief, feels as you or I would feel in 
making first acquaintance with these same uncouth, unkempt 


human creatures in their native wilds, but God has given 
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him the vision to see deeper than all the filth and loath- 
someness, and he beholds a jewel hidden in the mire, an im- 
mortal soul fashioned to the image of its Almighty Maker. 
This he has come to save that it may shine for all eternity 
as fair and radiant as that of scholar, artist, potentate or 
seer. 


The Jewish Socialist 
Federation 

HE Jewish Socialist Federation has withdrawn from the So- 

cialist party because the latter defeated by a referendum vote 

the proposal to affiliate with Lenine’s Third International. Ameri- 
can Reds were not red enough for their Bolshevist Jewish 
colleagues. The American Israelite, with little sympathy to waste 
upon the latter, writes. 

The Jewish Socialist Federation is an eyesore to decent 
Jews, an abomination, and it would be a good thing, if it 
were possible, to suppress it. It is kept alive through the 
efforts of a lot of blatant, loud-mouthed, petty politicians, who, 
by playing upon the discontent of the inefficient, are enabled 
to obtain their great desideratum, viz., living without work. 
Socialism of the most radical and dangerous type has taken 

strong hold of many among the poorer classes of the Jews, while 
Jewish intellectuals have at all times been leaders in the Socialist 
movement. The extreme radicalism of Yiddish literature is 
we!l known. While strong in their racial sympathies these men 
have usually rejected all religion. 


Cotton Mather’s Letter 
Declared a Forgery 

A LETTER from the Rev. Cotton Mather was recently quoted 
in the Youth’s Companion from a lately published book on 
Cape Cod. In the document, to which reference has also been 
made in America, the Puritan worthy advised that the ship in 
which William Penn and his fo'lowers were sailing to Pennsyl- 
vania be waylaid and his men sold as slaves in the West Indies. 
Heresy would thus be kept out of America, and incidentally 
money be put into righteous pockets. In its issue for July 28 
the Youth’s Companion now has the following correction to make : 

That letter, we now find, is an old and ingenious hoax. 
No such letter was ever written by Cotton Mather, who, 
however he may have distiked the Quakers’ theology, never 
tried to interfere with them outside the borders of the Massa- 
chusetts colony. 

The letter was first printed in the Easton (Pennsylvania) 
Argus on April 28, 1870, and was widely copied and discussed 
at the time. The Argus described it as having been dis- 
covered by Mr Judkins, the librarian of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, in a chest of old papers bequeathed to the 
society by one Robert Greenleaf of Malden. But the society 
never had a librarian of that name, it never received any such 
chest as the article described, and no such person as Robert 
Greenleaf of Ma'tden was known to anyone connected with 
the society. The letter does not exist except as it was printed 
in the Argus and in other papers and is beyond question a 
complete forgery. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green, once mayor of Boston, investigated 
the matter thoroughly at the time and concluded that the 
letter had been invented and composed by James F. Shunk, 
the editor of the Argus. Mr. Shunk was a man of education 
and literary ability. Both of his grandfathers had been 
governors of Pennsylvania. Well, perhaps Mr. Shunk did 
write the letter. If so, he probab!y had little admiration for 
the Puritans and thought them fair game and likely enough 
was astonished at the seriousness with which the joke was 
taken. But no one knows whether Mr. Shunk actually wrote 
the letter or not. All that anyone knows is that Cotton 
Mather did not write it. It is odd that the old hoax should 
have bobbed up again, but we, having printed it, surely should 
give this explanation in justice to the memory of Cotton 
Mather, a name sti!l held honorable in these parts. 

While not an ardent admirer of the memory of Cotton Mather, 
America is glad to offer this vindication of his character in the 


present instance. 








